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T WAS SUNDAY MORNING. Alice Hunt had finished her task, and sat a moment 
in question before getting ready for church. Several times of late, since she had be- 
gun attending service by herself, she had been moved to ask her mother to go with her, 
but always something had held her back. Her mother was indeed a busy woman. A 
former teacher herself, she took great interest in her daughter’s high-school studies. Be- 
sides her housework, she was devoted to the Woman’s Club, was high up in the Rebeccas, 
never missing a meeting, and had recently joined the Daughters of the Revolution. 
Alice realized all this preoccupation, but still it was trying to sit alone in the back pew 
into which she had drifted, not knowing where else to go. Other girls sat with their family, 
while she felt lonesome and detached, like a stranger in the church. What she craved was 
sympathy, encouragement, and support. 

Just then her mother came into the room, and, with a sudden stiffening of courage, 
she made her request: “Mother, I wish you would go to church with me to-day.” 

Mrs. Hunt stopped and stared blankly at her daughter. For a moment it seemed as 
if she were going to treat the matter lightly, but the old distracted look came back into 
her face, and without speaking she turned and left the room. Evidently there were de- 
mands which even a mother could not be expected to consider in these days. Alice 
never renewed her request. 

Ever after this the minister, who knew the story, could not keep the girl sitting 
there alone in the back pew out of his mind. He saw her as he preached. She came 
to seem to him a symbol of the church and its mighty problem,—one solitary girl pitted 
against the family indifference and all the neglect of the world. And the mother! There 
are so many things a mother must deny a daughter in these days, so many things she 
would like to do for a daughter and cannot, how could she withstand the pleading for that 
which should steady and safeguard the young life, and help to make it sacred? 

Alice is now a high-school teacher in a distant city of the West. The minister never 
sees her, for the family has moved away, but he often wonders how it has fared with 
her unencouraged interest in religion. He wonders if she ever goes to church now. 
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The Menace in Paris 


ECAUSE THE REGISTER is heart and soul for 

a League of Nations to preserve the peace of the 

world and to organize effectually all the existing 

sentiment in favor of the brotherhood of man, we 
are now constrained to warn against what may be the ruin 
of it. A dangerous and amazing delegation of authority 
and utterance to one man, Woodrow Wilson, menaces 
that Paris conference of mighty councillors from the 
great nations. It may be well here to say that President 
Wilson has received our endorsement without stint for 
the incalculable service he has rendered to mankind. 
Also, when he has permitted himself to hinder the cause, 
to show too great disregard of the opinion of mankind, 
we have emphatically and repeatedly pointed it out. He 
has always beén an instrument in a holy cause, and never 
an ornament, in our opinions. He is a servant, not a 
master. Let us never forget it. We have no interest in 
politics except as politics is a medium of ethics and re- 
ligion. Our desires are spiritual desires, related to the 
welfare of men as common children of God. ‘The state 
as the agent for man is all we have in mind and heart. 
It is all, we think, it is necessary for the world to have in 
mind and heart. With these ideas dominant the dele- 
gates would by this time have returned each to his home, 
and the covenant would be sealed with truth, righteous- 
ness, and love. 


A Hardly Less than Fatal Blunder 


UT THE UNPLEASANT situation about Fiume 
reveals the old spirit stalking in these new times. _It 
reveals also the alarming fact which we consider in its 
effect hardly less than fatal. ‘The world receives a state- 
ment laying down what must be on the Adriatic. From 
whom, the councillors as a body, with of course the excep- 
tion of the Italian delegates? No. It is President Wil- 
son’s statement. He alone utters it. Has he permitted 
himself to be deceived? It is by no means declared that 
he speaks for his colleagues. ‘That involves two serious 
possibilities. First, this is not President Wilson’s confer- 
ence. It does not belong even to these fair United States, 
though we may arouse some argument by such an asser- 
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tion. ‘That is the first thing to remember. Many Ameri- 
cans will have to think a new set of thoughts to get it. 
The Conference will be absurd and disastrous if it is 
dominated by President Wilson. Second, since diplo- 
mats are diplomats even yet, the permission of authority 
to Mr. Wilson carries with it the obligation of responsibil- 
ity. Those distinguished statesmen who have seen him 
get nearly all the glory, are not so other-worldly as to 
put themselves where they cannot evade, with more or 
less justice and fairness, the odium of any faux pas or 
worse which may come in the negotiations. Mr. Wilson 
is not a superman. He knows already that the silly thing 
called popularity of a recent season in Rome has become 
its heated if not hateful opposite overnight. Each of 
these effusions of feeling is likely to be as worthless as 
the other. Only the hate hurts the cause more. 


Let the Conference Speak for Itself 
HAT, THEN, SHALL HE DO? If he would 


render a service to the world, let him be less valor- 
ous and more discreet. Let him refuse to say a single 
word in his own name about a world solution in which he 
is only one of five delegates from only one of the many 
countries involved. Let the Conference speak. It is 
true he has gifts of expression beyond all the others. Let 
not the defect of his quality spell his undoing. Does one 
of his astuteness not see that the world is tired of com- 
menting on Paris,—‘Wilson, that’s all!’ The days are 
adding little to, indeed we apprehend they are subtract- 
ing from, his power. And what are they doing to peace? 
His abilities in statecraft are increased and his under- 
standing of the problems of peace have grown wonder- 
fully. But it requires more than intellect to save the 
world. It is not enough that great principles of human 
rights be stated flawlessly. Common sense is not to be 
disregarded. A man who would be a leader must not 
even seem to stand apart from his cause or his followers 
—who in this case are the world’s whole populace. 
Rather, in the measure that he would achieve for them, 
he must be humbly in the midst, only distinguishable be- 
cause he speaks more clearly than they are able to speak 
the desires of their lives. And other voices of other lead- 
ers he must also hear. For that reason, the innumerable 
followers of the idea of a League of Nations ought to 
make clear to President Wilson that the more he is fused 
into the mass,—the less, that is, he stands out as a dis- 
tinct single figure,—the greater will be the acceptance of 
the covenant by the world, and the truer will be the es- 
teem for him. He should desire to be and to seem what 
he asks all the rest of us to be,—no obtruders of our- 
selves, but servants rather of the commonweal of the 
world. 


War Memorials for the Church 


Apropos the suggestion in THE R&cISTER last week that 
parishes should employ the great sentiment of the war 
for the good of the church, we have received from the 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass., a copy of a letter which 
appeals to the members to contribute, as memorials to 
former members of the parish, and to the young men who 
gave their lives to the Nation and the world, and as 
thanks-offerings, by those whose sons have returned from 
the war, to the Endowment Fund of the church. Vic- 
tory Bonds thus designated are especially appropriate, as 
they join the patriotic, religious, and family sentiments in 
one. There are a great many other uses which will com- 
mend themselves to congregations. Many a church needs 


a new organ, more fitting windows, a churchly pulpit, or 
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a reading-desk. Indeed, a memorial church may well 
arise in more than one prosperous parish where the old 
building has served its day. The simple task is to take 
orderly advantage of a state of mind of hundreds of 
people, who not only will respond, but who are seeking 
this very hour a suitable means of expressing in digni- 
fied and spiritual symbol the honor, the love, and the 
‘sacrifice which have gone forth from their homes for the 
victory of the faith. 


| Roman Catholics Join in Industrial Progress 


HE ACTION of the Roman Catholic bishops, in 

behalf of the church’s National War Council, in 
framing a modern industrial programme, means more 
than we can say in a paragraph. Religion, most con- 
servative of human institutions, has been moving here. 
It is both in the world and of it, now. ‘The old division 
between this-world and other-world has gone. Never 
again will it get into any saint’s head. Once it was re- 
ligious to sit off in a corner of a cloister mulling over 
things that never were, while somebody outside the cell- 
window worked in the garden to get food for the 
thoughtful impotent’s sustenance. ‘To-day these clerical 
scholars have assailed the present inefficiency, iniquity, 
and needless agony of the economic order as it affects 
those who toil for scant wage. Constructive suggestions 
also are given that are as keen as they are astounding to 
those who think that the Roman Church, like a good 
many other churches, is interested in the “simple gospel.” 
There, for example, is the cheap word, “minimum” wage. 
They say it must be for every adult a family living wage, 
which is the minimum of justice. Unions have a right 
to bargain, and non-unionists have their rights also. 
They note no immediate change in the economic system 
from private to collective ownership, but they see the 
time when workers will become at least part owners of 
the instruments of production. ‘This is the democratiza- 
tion of industry. Some wrongly call it socialism. It is 
inevitable as it is sound, according to our gospel of equal- 
ity and righteousness. We are, glad that the hierarchy 
of Rome, in this quasi-official programme, has joined the 
thought and action of the new day. It is a genuine 
satisfaction, too, that such boldness in the field of justice 
for workers will have its effect in liberating the Catholic 
Church in the field of ecclesiastical dogma. The day of 
the supine, vegetative believer is passing. He wants 
democracy in his church and faith and his priest’s ad- 
ministration, as much as he wants it in his shop or fac- 
tory and his employer’s treatment. So now what was 
once a reproach—of being of the world—has become a 
means of saving the life that is more than meat. 


Is the Forum Passing? 


JN THE LENOX AVENUE CHURCH, New York, 
last Sunday night, the forum meeting that was to hear 
a pro-Bolshevist speaker was called off. The parishion- 


-ers objected. Whether they were wise or not in this 


particular case we do not know. But of the fervid 
forum as itis actually carried out we have long enter- 
tained doubts, sometimes with amusement, at other times 
with concern. On the whole we do not care for forums, 
—the speakers, the hearers, and the whole idea lack 
qualities that make a permanent and working institution. 
For what draws a crowd? ‘The answer is, a forum. 
What is a forum? It is usually a meeting where a 
speaker who is different speaks cleverly about some moot 


_ question. He is nine times in ten a frank advocate of one 
side or the other, with scant justice in his speech to the 


other side. That is really serious. He fills up his hear- 


t 
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ers, who are not unusually of the kind that prefers to 
let him think for them. Your forumite does not always 
care for such work as study. Of the consequences it is 
easy to speak. It makes for half-baked citizenship. It 
creates the kind of radicals who tear at the roots. It 
makes dubious entertainment instead of a contribution to 
the common good. It is loudly rampant in newspaper 
publicity. It excites people unduly about the present 
conditions with no adequate attempt at solution. In sum, 
it is out of sympathy with the poor old world, which 
after all can only be cured by taking her as she is and 
giving her kind and understanding treatment. But what 
can we suggest? We have an answer. ‘There is in 


. Hartford, Conn., the excellent Get Together Club, which 


has flourished for nearly twenty years. It is composed 
of all sorts of men with all sorts of views. The local 
labor leader is on the directorate of the Club, with the 
bank president. ‘They use all the cotemporary subjects. 
But they always have two speakers, who informally take 
opposite sides. The result is an approach to completeness 
and satisfaction. Clubs like this ought to supersede the 
forum. 


To Consider our Achievements in Lynching 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE on lynching will be 

held in New York this month. ‘This is interesting. 
We are sure the colored people will watch the proceed- 
ings of this added effort to make the world as they 
know it safe for democracy. For thirty years the total 
Anglo-Saxon achievement in this country against the 
blacks is 2,514 atrocious murders. ‘The record of some 
of them which is before us as we write simply cannot 
be put into words again,—not by us. ‘The things our 
white kin did make the flesh creep with horror and shame. 
It is well for the committee in charge of the conference 
to adduce its reasons for the end of this foulness which 
in the high pretension of our war crusade makes us look 
like hypocrites or at least like moral impotents. We 
must break dead this dastard national crime. But how 
can they reach a climax by saying that “lynching leads 
the people whose rights are thus trampled upon to leave 
the regions where their lives, their families, and their 
property are in danger, and move to others where they 
can find peace and protection, thus disturbing the labor 
situation all over the country”? A sense of proportion, 
we insist, is not finely preserved here. To set against 
the rending and burning and stabbing of human flesh 
the economic inconvenience of a small section of the na-" 
tional community is too far off. That states our feeling 
with great restraint. Until a mighty passion of anger, 
righteous, persistent, and overwhelming, lays hold of 
the heart and soul of American white people, for the 
everlasting cure of this curse, we shall all together be 
contemptible in the sight of the Maker of men, and not 
least in the sight of the Negroes. What our President 
has said about the little peoples over there coming to a 
knowledge of their power, as the warning to erstwhile 
rulers, let the colored people here say more and more, 
never. imitating the abomination of our violent and mur- 
derous example. We say godspeed to the conference, 
but for God’s sake keep it absolutely above economic 
considerations. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop gives an Eastern message in 
which he declares that the future life is scientifically 
proved. We like his assurance better than his evidence, ° 
and in this we shall be joined by the well-nigh universal 
hope of humanity. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


which appeared comparatively harmonious on the 

surface at the beginning of last week, entered into 
a complicated phase on April 23 with the publication of 
a statement by President Wilson, in which the American 
member of the Council of Four gave reasons why Fiume 
should not be ceded to Italy. In one of the most re- 
markable utterances which he has made since our en- 
trance into the war, the President pointed out that 
“Fiume must serve as the outlet of the commerce, not of 
Italy, but of the land to the north and northeast of that 
port: Hungary, Bohemia, Roumania, and the states of 
the new Jugo-Slav group,” and affirmed that for that 
and other reasons having to do with the principle of 
the self-determination of nations, Fiume should go, not 
to Italy, but to Croatia as a member of the Jugo-Slav 
group of peoples who are being welded into a separate 
state. 


[ti PROCEEDINGS of the Peace Conference, 


Italy Deeply Incensed 
by Council’s Decision 

On the understanding that President Wilson’s declara- 
tion involved the decision of the Council and of the Con- 
ference, Premier Orlando and the other members of the 
Italian delegation had returned to Rome by the end of 
last week, although the news from Paris and Rome alike 
conveyed the impression that their act did not imply 
the final and definite withdrawal of Italy from the Con- 
ference. In a statement made public on the day fol- 
lowing the issuance of the President’s declaration, Pre- 
mier Orlando in effect accused the President of seeking 
to create a line of cleavage between the Italian people 
and their government on the issue, and said: “To oppose 
the Italian people and government would be to admit 
that this great free nation would submit to the yoke of 
a will other than its own, and I should be forced to 
protest strongly against suppositions unjustly offensive 
to my country.” The Italian Premier submitted argu- 
ments in an endeavor to fortify his country’s claim to 
Fiume on both historic and strategic grounds. 


Hope that Italy 
will sign Treaty 
Despite the apparently irreconcilable attitude of the 
Italian delegation, the news from Paris at the beginning 
‘of this week reflected the expectation that Premier 
Orlando and Foreign Minister Sonnino—or possibly 
their successors in office—would appear at Versailles 
in time for the signature of the treaty with Germany. 
In Italy the situation was complicated, however, by a 
violent press propaganda against the abandonment of the 
Italian claim to the disputed city on the Adriatic, and 
the action of the Parliament at Rome was looked forward 
to with some uncertainty. 

President Reaffirms 

the Fourteen Points ‘ 

A significant feature of President Wilson’s statement 
on Italy’s position was his reaffirmation of the now his- 
toric fourteen points as the basis of the coming peace 
with Germany. On this head the President wrote: ‘“I‘he 
war was ended . by proposing to Germany an armis- 
tice and peace which should be founded on certain clearly 
defined principles which set up a new order of right 
and justice. Upon those principles the peace with Ger- 

. many has been conceived not only, but formulated. Upon 
those principles it will be executed.” ‘This declaration 
was read with interest in view of the various complaints 
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that have issued from Germany from time to time, that 
both France and Great Britain were adding to the weight 
of Germany’s burden of humiliation and loss by going 
beyond the scope of the fourteen points in their de- 
mands upon the defeated enemy—demands which, it 
has been explained by German authorities, the Genel 
people do not feel-bound to concede, 
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Revised League of Nations 
Draft before the Conference 

Simultaneously with the publication of the revised 
draft of the constitution of the League of Nations, it 
was announced last Monday that on that same day the 
instrument would be submitted to the plenary conference 
for its action. ‘The completion of the revision of the 
covenant marked the accomplishment of one of the most 
difficult and important tasks undertaken by the reor- 
ganizers of the world. One of the most. significant 
changes—at least from the American point of view— 
embodied in the new draft is Article XXI., which reads: 
“Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace.” An- 
other important change is the provision that any nation 
may abandon the League on two years’ notice, provided 
that up to the time of filing notice of its intention to 
withdraw it shall have lived up to its rules. Still another 
change is the provision that the decisions of the Council 
shall be reached only by unanimous vote. ‘These altera- 
tions in the text, and the clearing up of some passages 
of doubtful verbiage, promised to meet some of the 
most serious objections that have been made to the pro- 
visions of the original draft by its critics in the United 
States Senate, one of the articles to which particularly 
energetic exceptions have been taken—Article X.—re- 
maining essentially in its original form in the revised 
version. 


Article X. Subject of 
Determined Attacks 

Critics of the covenant, both in and out of the United 
States Senate, have argued out with some heat that 
Article X. as it stands amounts to a guarantee of the 
existing imperialistic systems by the pledge of the power 
of the League for their maintenance. The article reads: 
“The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all mem- 
bers of the League. In case of any such aggression, or 
in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
Council shall advise upon the means by which this obli- 
gation shall be fulfilled.” By the.defenders of this pro- 
vision it is pointed out that, in contrast to one of the: 
aims of the Holy Alliance, Article X. of the League of 
Nations covenant does not bind its signatories to furnish 
armed aid to any government in its attempt to suppress 
an internal upheaval. 


Hopes for Approval 


‘by United States Senate 


Inasmuch as the changes made in the revised cove- 
nant meet all the criticisms made by former President 
Taft and most of those made by former Justice Charles 
E. Hughes, there was an expectation in Washington at 
the beginning of the week that the instrument as it now 
stands will meet with the approval of at least two-thirds 
of the membership of the Senate, the minimum required 
for its ratification. It was evident, though, that some 
of its more violent critics, notably Senator Borah, would 
continue their campaign against it on an undiminished — 

scale. a 
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Labor Reforms Pending 


before Peace Conference 


Comprehensive labor reforms are outlined in the re- 
port of the Peace Conference Commission on Interna- 
tional Labor Legislation, which was issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information last Monday. The Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, recom- 
mends specific declarations defining the rights of labor, 
some of which are designed to be linked up with the 
covenant of nations, and others to be incorporated with 
the treaty of peace. The principles enunciated include 
provisions for the realization of the eight-hour day; the 
prevention of unemployment or the establishment of 
measures for relief in the event of unemployment; rules 
for the employment of minors and children, including 
safeguards for women workers before and after child- 
birth; and the prohibition of the use of hazardous sub- 
stances, such as white phosphorus, in manufacturing 
processes, The creation of a world labor bureau, and 
the holding of an annual international labor conference 
are recommended in the report, which is the product of 
the conservative labor forces of the world. Ces 


Brevities 


Says Rt. Rev. G. M. Long: “The church that does not 
care for the poor, the lowliest, the loneliest, and the lost, 


has lost the spirit of Christ.” 


If sincerity were estimated on a percentage basis, how 
sincere is the average person, how sincere are you? 
Some one ventured that a rating of seventy per cent. 
would be generous. Is this true? 


An English bishop quotes an Australian who visited 
the slums of London on his way from the war: “Let us 
get back home as quickly as possible. If we stayed here 
we would be preaching red revolution.” 


Of wordless emotions doés any compare with that 
which lays hold of the heart and soul as the parade moves 
on of the men who came home, yet left many in France, 
having all offered their bodies for the world’s necessity ? 


Among the checks and balances for to-day that ad- 
monition of John Galsworthy is worth noting, that we are 
living a herd-life, due largely to machinery, and that the 
way out is to live in the open and to take joy in our 
work. 


A man writes of his friend who has passed, that he 
realized his ideals. We should say that is far from the 
truth. He was no doubt an unusual person, full of good 
works; but his ideals—what he aspired to be—were far, 
far ahead of him. 


The way to progress is not to pull down the man of 
parts, but to have him help to pull up the man of medi- 
ocrity. The gospel which places self-reliance first and 
mutual helpfulness a close second will undergird a sound 
and enduring society. 


The “biggest business executive available” is the kind 
of man a certain large university wants for president. 
That is the limit of folly and blundering. Let a real 
scholar, who can inspire and lead in the field of produc- 


tive culture, be our academic leader now and forever. 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Honest in Word Also 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran REGISTER :— 


As one extremely interested in my friend Mr. Roch’s 
letter, may I say that to my mind the crux of the matter 
lies in his sentence, “And really, more often than not the 
true liberal will read the fresh, original meaning into an 
old theological term when some so-called orthodox 
champion will follow the tradition of the elders in giving 
it a meaning altogether different.” Perfectly true! But 
the people we have in mind when we plead that our 
Unitarian churches should not use phraseology which 
savors of orthodoxy are those seekers after truth who are 
not yet liberals, who are weary of the orthodox interpre- 
tation, and coming into our Unitarian churches seeking 
a religious home, cannot help but give to the old phrase- 
ology the meaning to which they have been accustomed, 
and go away feeling themselves outcast. A liberal born 
and bred, a Unitarian nurtured in our faith, could, I think, 
go into any orthodox church and find truth and beauty, 
according to his own interpretation, in the terminology 
used there, but it would not on that account be honest 
or wise for our churches to use that phraseology. 

True, too, that we are “heirs of all the ages” and of 
the “wise and unwise,” but why perpetuate the errors of 
the past? Why indeed continue to use the phraseology 
of a theological system the world has outgrown? It is as 
though we tried to light a great modern city with the old 
method of the lamplighter. The “new light” (which is 
still the old light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world) will flood the world if we provide the 
fitting current. 

True liberalism cannot “cut itself free from its source,” 
because it rests in the Eternal truth of the living God. 
“Tn the beginning God” is a sufficient credo for a Uni- 
tarian mind. A. J. Hypr CLARKE. 

MonTrEAL, CANADA. 


Is the Day Dawning? 


To the Editor of THE CuristIAN REGISTER :— 

In your editorial “For a Broad-gauged Y. M. C. A.” 
you say, “The available news does not say that a Uni- 
tarian or a Universalist was also chosen upon the board 
of governors of the Worcester Y. M. C. A., which has 
of late taken a new departure.” May I say that there are 
three Unitarians upon the newly formed board,—Mr. 
Charles M, Thayer, Mr. Ernest Adams, and Mr. Frederic 
B. Washburn,—while a. Universalist minister, Rev. Vin- 
cent E. Tomlinson, has for some time been a member of 
the board of directors. It would seem that the Unitarian 
proportion is very large, as the whole board numbers 
twenty-five. CuartEs B. Erber. 

Worcester, Mass. 

fan a nn 


An eminent minister whose sermons never at any time 
seriously “smell of the lamp” tells nevertheless for a joke 
on himself how in a recent week he was travelling nearly 
the whole time between Sundays. According to The 
Continent, a parishioner inquired at the end of the next 
Sabbath morning’s service, “Say, where did you make 
that sermon?” “I wrote it on the train,’ answered the 
truthful preacher. The layman impetuously rejoined, “If 
you will travel again this week, I’ll pay all your fare.” It 
was a spontaneous compliment to a sermon that came red 
hot from living contacts. 
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The Decline in Club Life 


HAT THE END of alcohol will do to men’s clubs 

is more than an academic question. It is almost 
certain that many of these institutions will pass out 
with no mourners. How many thrive on ease and bev- 
erages! ‘They have been in many cases socially defec- 
tive, breeders of a kind, if not indeed a type, of person, 
who found a refuge from the boresome mingling with 
the common run of his fellows, in the comfortable corner 
with his cronies. ‘he use of such a club to the com- 
munity of course is little or nothing. It gratifies a man’s 
pride that he may be counted among the elect. At large 
outlay he can be sure nearly always of a congenial spirit, 
a drink, a serenely relaxed hour or whole afternoon and 
evening. But this is about all. It does seem the bar is 
the soul of such organizations, for the question of their 
future has become serious only since the prohibition law 
looms imminent. But some may say this is only a seem- 
ing. ‘The war has done it. It has taught us many things 
about waste. The waste of a man’s life or even a small 
part of it in a segregated group is alien to the spirit of 
the new day. It matters not on what plane of culture 
the club may be. If it is composed of approximately 
one kind of people, off to itself, it is not approved by 
present standards. A ward organization of rude political 
henchmen violates what we have in mind as.much as the 
choice organization composed of sons of old families 
whose rendezvous is a castle. Other clubs have been 
springing up in the land whose usefulness and democratic 
character are justification of their existence, They do 
things. ‘They will go on. We are far from believing 
that the millennium has loomed on the horizon. Many 
of the clubs described will continue, but they will not 
be as prosperous as they once were; and the number 
is not likely to increase. For, especially among the more 
pretentious establishments, it is likely that wealthy men 
will have less means for a poor investment. They have 
also grown in height and breadth and depth of sympathy. 


Earlier Words on a League of Nations 
N VIEW OF THE EASE with which we forget, sev- 


eral quotations from his addresses will remind us of 
what President Wilson has plainly spoken on the now de- 
bated questions in the covenant for the League of Nations. 
As to entangling alliances he said September 27, 1918, 
“Only special and limited alliances entangle; and we rec- 
ognize and accept the duty of a new day in which we are 
permitted to hope for a general alliance which will avoid 
entanglements and clear the air of the world for common 
understanding and the maintenance of common rights.” 
Again, at Rome, on January 3, 1919: “We know that 
. there cannot be another balance of power. ‘That has been 
tried and found wanting, for the best of all reasons tliat 
it does not stay balanced inside itself, and a weight which 
does not hold together cannot constitute a make-weight 
in the affairs of men.” Of the Monroe Doctrine, this on 
January 22, 1918, before the Senate; “I am proposing 
that the nations should. adopt the doctrine of President 
Monroe as the doctrine of the world; that no nation 
should seek to extend its polity over any other nation or 
people, but that every people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own policy, its own way of development, unhin- 
dered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the 
great and powerful.” The magnitude of the work of the 
Conference, the almost overwhelming difficulty of it, 


which all men ought more deeply to discern, is in this . 


word spoken at Rome last January: “Our task is no less 
colossal than this: To set up a new international psychol- 
ogy, to have a real new atmosphere.” 
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Maying vi 
HENRY H. BARBER © 

Dead leaves and withered grasses oft conceal _ 

Rich tanglessof the shy arbutus flowers, 

Half guessed at till we reach to make them ours, 
When groping fingers suddenly reveal 
What we not see but presciently forefeel ; eon 

Then wealth of pearly bloom our vision dowers, 

And all our sense with woodland fragrance showers, ~ 
As fresh delight the fairer clusters deal. itt nn 


O Hands that plucked with mine the grace of life , 
—Though folded now—through all the changeful years, 
Waiting unchilled through wintry snows and strife, 
The springtime still the yearly quest endears, 
As Memory’s fingers draw from ’neath the tangled Past 
Joy-clusters, each more fragrant, fairer than the last. 
EAstTer, 1919. 


From the National Capital. 


Why a national liberal memorial is desirable—Of or above 
the people?—The conquests of cults : 


COMMENTATOR 
WasuincrTon, D.C, 
HEN WILL LIBERAL CHRISTIANS of 
\ x / the country. erect at the centre of the 
nation’s political activities a statue or 
memorial of some man of the fame and calibre 
of Channing and Beecher? You go up by the 
Church of the Covenant and you see what Pan- 
Presbyterianism has done in erecting a statue of John 
Witherspoon, a patriot, educator, and theologian of the 
Revolutionary era. Facing Thomas Circle is an admir- 
able heroic statue of Martin Luther. The Methodists 
of the nation, of the North and the South, are about to 
place an artistic bronze of Francis Asbury, attired and 
equipped as a “circuit rider,” to personify and symbol- 
ize the Wesleyan contribution to the national life. And 
now the Baptists of the country are raising $1,000,000 
with which to build a memorial church for Roger Will- 
iams in the Mt. Pleasant region, and on an admirable 
site; and they are going to succeed in their campaign, 
if the returns from the local Baptists and Jews are symp- 
tomatic of the country at large. Yes, Jews! For since 
Oscar Straus wrote his biography of Williams, Amer- 
ica’s Jewry. has come to realize that when Williams 
made his fight against. the Massachusetts Puritan -the- 
ocracy he was their champion as well as the spokesman 
of the Quakers and all other non-conformists. But to 
recur to the initial question. Why cannot ‘T'rinitarian 
and Unitarian Congregationalists throughout the country 
combine to commemorate in some adequate way some 
one or more of their spiritual leaders? 


THE SPLENDOR AND EXQUISITE BEAUTY of 
the city in its natural spring attire never were more ap- 
pealing than this year, and are a revelation to many of 


the 120,000 government employees, whose contacts with — 


nature hitherto at this season of the year have been 


in harsher climes. Not to be outdone by nature, it must 


be said of many of the women so employed that they 
are bedecking themselves accordingly. The streets and 
squares, places of amusement, and churches all have a 


constant display of millinery, clothes, and pulchritude | 


that is only equalled in other cities on special occasions 


—say Easter. As a considerable number of the 120,000 


employees are unmarried and as their average pay is 
$1,500 per year, it is not surprising that a student of 
the throngs on the streets or of the advertisements of 
the shops should infer that it was a thrifty yet free- 


spending community. And this without including at all 
that influential element of the population that Lenine 


would starve or set at work ditch-digging were he in 


power at the White House. 
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SOME CLOUDS ARE IN THE SKY, however, 
though the “sun do shine,” Crimes of violence have 
multiplied since the armistice was signed, though not 
because of “prohibition of the saloon,” as the critics 
of Federal legislation would have the country believe. 
There is no finer chief of police in the country than 
Maj. Pullman. But he cannot do everything; and the 
truth is, the local police force is undermanned just at 
a time when it most needs full strength. The very area 
and character of the city and its residence districts 
make it easy for the lawless to act and “get away with 
it” undetected. But there are other phases of the city’s 
life that need reformation besides the police department. 
Recent happenings in the Board of Education have 
raised the issue as to whether it is of the people or above 
them in authority; and the courts and Congress prob- 
ably will have to act to settle the matter. The district 
judiciary now names the members. The people do not 
elect. Here, also, as in most, cities, the passenger trans- 
portation lines are in deep waters financially, the users are 
fighting increase of fares and introduction of the zone 
system of charges, and controversy is acute as to the 
equity of the claims of the persons who have invested 
in the securities. 


UNIFICATION OF THE CITY’S three rather 
sharply divided groups—the office-holding, the trading, 
and the “society” circles—must come ere the district as a 
whole can get what it needs from either the public utility 
corporations or from Congress; and fortunately a de- 
mand for this is arising. ‘The recent unanimous de- 
cision of the Commercial Club to erect a $1,000,000 
building and to admit to membership several thousand 
representative citizens is a sign of the times. Boston- 
ians will be interested to know that its famous City Club 
is confessedly the working model for the new scheme. 


SIMILAR RELIGIOUS UNIFICATION is desir- 
able. Expert testimony from the General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is to the effect 
that the city is more religious than it was before the 
war. But it has taken no formal, aggressive, federated 
action along the lines of “social Christianity” or in a way 
to combat either the indifference to or the open attacks 
upon institutional religion which are to be found -in 
circles of the “intellectuals” and among men who in the 
trenches have faced some of the old-fashioned issues of 
life which Job in his day faced and of which H. G. Wells 
is giving the modern variant. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the Oriental “cults” 
flourish. Subtly and aggressively and with a huge fund 
of money back of them the “Second Coming” folk are 
invading churches and families and are playing the mis- 
chief with the internal administration and effective work- 
ing of many of the saner churches ; and the propagandists 
are finding the task of making converts easy in circles 
where the war has been disturbing to inherited beliefs 
and where personal and family sorrows have been many 
and keen, 


IF AVIATORS MAY NOT FLY on Sunday to aid 
in Washington’s raising her share of the Victory Loan, 
it is because the evangelical ministers of the city brought 
pressure to bear upon Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
to stop it. But the fourth loan was aided in Washington 
by a house-to-house canvass on Sunday afternoon in 
which leading laymen of the churches led, and Secre- 
tary McAdoo set the example. Cynics are now watch- 
ing to see if this plan is renounced this time. - Washing- 


ton is in the belt of the country extending from the 


Delaware to the Mississippi where the letter of the 


_ Sabbath must be preserved though the heavens fall. 
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The God Within 


A discriminating little essay which attempts no incredulous 
belief, and gives the great central trath 


LOUIS A. WALKER 
A LL THE DATA of the universe may be divided 


into four classes :— 
1. What we know by personal experience: I 
know that I exist and that it is now day, now night. 

2. What we take as actual knowledge on evidence: 
examples, historical records, geography, and most of the 
facts of science. 

3. What we believe but do not know and cannot prove 
in accordance with accepted laws of evidence; for 
example, our ultimate conception of God. 

4. All the rest of the data of the universe, about which 
we know nothing, can offer no evidence, have no belief. 

It is evident that all ultimate things fall under the third 
division. No one is likely to come forward asserting that 
he has perceived God as a phenomenon just as he knows, 
for instance, birds and music, flowers and fragrance. 
And if one should do so, his testimony could not transfer 
an assumption, impossible of verification, from the third 
to the second class of data. 

Permit a negation to clear the way for an affirmation. 
External nature yields no consistent conception of God 
and affords no place of contact with him. ‘The mood, 
prepossessions, and environment of the searcher deter- 
mine the answer which nature returns concerning the 
character of God. One goes forth in the joy and health 
of youth into a dawning morning, dew-pearled, his eye 
filled with glory and his ear with song. Love awaits or 
runs to meet him. He brings back a certain report of 
God. Another going forth encounters a poisonous rep- 
tile which menaces human life and violates all sense of use 
and beauty. He resolutely faces the spectacles of squalor 
and deformity. . His first-born.is smitten by a germ prey- 
ing upon young children. The misshapen child limps 
painfully by his side. He brings back another report of 
God. One report is as legitimate as the other. Neither 
man has established a credible, universal idea about God 
through nature. ; 

The affirmation: Belief in the character of God is 
based upon subjective experience; that is, contact with 
God is soul contact and apprehension of God is soul ap- 
prehension, as distinguished from sensuous and _ intel- 
lectual perception. The God within is the only God we 
contact or of whom we can form any definite belief. The 
history of the development of religion shows that the 
growing conception of God has been in harmony with 
this statement. ‘The doctrine of the incarnation is a true 
symbol of religious experience. God is in man and can 
be found by man nowhere else, because only by identifi- 


. cation with anything can it be understood. Man under- 


stands matter and spirit because he is both. Man ex- 
periences God in that field where the divine and the hu- 
man become one. Thus the true revelation of God has in- 
variably been seen in some choice human spirit. We find 
God in the-deeps of our being where soul blends with the 
universal I AM. We recognize the divine reflection in 
human eyes when we speak of the Brotherhood of Man. 
Religion enshrines and expresses itself in personality and 
God can be conceived only in terms of personality. 

This does not limit God to man nor set up the worship 
of humanity, much less of self. God must needs be in- 
finitely greater as he is also other than humanity. But 
only God as our larger and better self is the reality of our 
spiritual natures. 
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The Strike in Lawrence 


In view of the abnormal world situation to-day, the swift 
and energetic exercise of fraternal ministry is 
essential if misunderstanding is not to 
ripen into disaster 


VIDA D. SCUDDER 


Prof. Scudder is one of the best informed students of 
social and economic problems. She has written much 
on social life from the point of view of a woman of 
letters. Her chair is English literature at Wellesley 
College. She was one of the principal factors in the 
organization of college settlements in the eastern part 
of the United States. As a member of the Joint Social 
Service Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Miss Scudder has made her work on industrial conditions 
alive, illuminating, and forceful. Many of our readers 
know her book “Socialism and Character.’ On the invi- 
tation of TuE RecistEr the following article was written 
because it was desired that the deeper meaning of Law- 
rence be plainly set forth. Here is both vision and good 
sense, It is stated on responsible authority, by the way, 
that relief funds are needed in the troubled city by many 
people, especially the little children. Mr. George E. 
Roewer, 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., is author- 
ized to receive contributions. It is earnestly hoped that 
by means of this treatment of the subject a new insight 
will be given into the lives of many thousands of our 
kindred —Tue Eprror. 


Lawrence, Mass., the community drew a breath 

of relief. It had been inexpressibly mortified to 

- read day by day of civil war going on in the Common- 

wealth of which we are the loyal children. And if the 

community at large felt relief, so did Lawrence,—Ameri- 

can Lawrence, which had hated to be a stamping-ground 

for journalists and investigators. ‘The civic pride of 

Lawrence had been badly outraged; the town wanted 

to get out of the limelight, to be left to itself. And it 
had its wish. 

“The thing is over,’ said people; and some added: 
“Now that the limelight is turned off, and leisure returns, 
the responsible persons, the mill-men and the citizens, 
will study the situation quietly and remove the causes 
of disorder.” But the thing is not over, and it is patent 
‘that the causes of disorder have not been removed. 

In this strike of 1919, as in that of 1912, Lawrence 
presents a spectacle less common than some socialists 
claim,—that of entire class-cleavage. Such cleavage is 
never so complete as in a one-industry town. Where 
industries are varied, as in other Massachusetts centres, 
lines break, cross-divisions arise. Here, the mill-hands— 
seventeen nationalities—stand on one side; the citizens 
and mill-owners (who, however, do not live in the town), 
on the other; and there are few channels of communica- 
tion. The foreigners observe their own customs, live 
their own life. The forces at play upon them do not 
proceed from the healthful and invigorating ideals of 
American democracy, but from foreign sources,—invig- 
orating, perhaps, but not healthful in conservative estima- 
tion. Settlements, playgrounds, clubs, civic centres are 
conspicuous by their absence; no social fellowship exists, 
there is slight expression of hospitality or friendliness. 
Since the strike began, a forum has been started. ‘The 
prospectus reads well, but one learns that the enterprise 
has not made much appeal to the working population. 
Industrial problems are taboo; and these problems are 
naturally what the workers want to discuss just now. 

“Evidently the politics, the city life, and all Lawrence 
activities have been going on without any participation 
from foreigners, else there could not be such a situation 


Wise THE GREAT STRIKE of 1912 ended at 
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as this,” writes a well-known social worker. “The whole 
police force and whoever is behind them standing on one 
side, and all the strikers on the other. . . It makes 
me realize how impossible such a, general situation would 
be in a district which had . . . and. . . and other 
agencies constantly on the job.” 

The inference may. be questioned ; no amount of social 
service can avert industrial disturbance until the 
economic roots of the trouble are reached. But all such 
things help—and neither mill-owners nor citizens seem 
to have been much concerned with them in Lawrence. 
To the mill-owners labor is apparently a commodity, 
despite modern disavowals of that pagan position: a com- 
modity brought over from scattered European villages 
by skilful advertising and collaboration with steamship 
companies, and when here, viewed as a convenience, or 
a necessary evil, in the weaving of textiles. By Ameri- 
cans resident in Lawrence, the “foreigners” with their 
unknown languages and alien cultures are seemingly 
more or less ignored. Nor are these older residents 
wholly to blame; contacts are extremely difficult to estab- 
lish, and are not consciously desired by the mill-people. 
At the same time, the difficulty of the problem, here and 
in every case of large immigrant communities, does not 
exonerate us Americans from responsibility. ‘The one 
fatal policy is inaction. Unless we can initiate these 
“foreigners” into our own fellowship, through unweary- 
ing tact, devotion, and aggressive love, we have no right 
to acquiesce in their coming to our shores. 

Granted this state of affairs,—granted after-war rest- 
lessness and the upward pressure of labor, much en- 
couraged these last years by government action,—and 
a strike not unnaturally broke out. ‘The American Fed- 
eration of Labor ordered it in the first place,—a strike 
for an eight-hour day ; and the unorganized workers (the 
Federation is weak in Lawrence, having only about two 
hundred members, ninety of whom were bound by con- 
tract not to strike) obeyed the summons. Later, when 
these workers found that the eight-hour day would mean 
less pay, they enlarged their demands to cover the old 
rates; and the Federation disowned them, though its at- 
titude has since been unstable. Meantime, the strike 
went on: not helped to subside by the item the strikers 
read in the papers, of a ten-per-cent. extra dividend on 
common stock, declared by one of the mills! 


It is a determined strike. Some people, including 
John Fitch of the Survey, think that it is furthering 
that very Americanization which other agencies have 
failed to attempt. In the fire of industrial strife, the 
workers are welded into fraternal solidarity with sur- 
prising swiftness. ‘Russians are there,” says Mr. Fitch, 
“and Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, Greeks, Ukrainians, 
Syrians, Franco-Belgians, Finns, and even Germans. 
. . . I thought as I saw the committee at work, some 
of the delegates struggling with their English, that here 
was an experiment in Americanization too valuable to be 
lost after the strike is over. When people of many races 
learn to work together thus for the common good, speak- 
ing a common tongue and thus breaking down the barriers 
that have separated them, they have experienced some- 
thing that you may well call Americanization.”* ‘Touch- 
ing incidents are reported. A striker named Papalargo 


was killed in the Italian soup-kitchen in the third or 


fourth week of the strike. The strike committee, made 
up of the nationalities aforesaid, took a collection of 
$130 for his family ; then Samuel Bramhall said, “Com- 


rades, let us all rise and bow our heads in silence for a _ 


moment, and think of Comrade Papalargo,”—and all rose 


* The Survey, April 19, 1919. 
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for that moment together of silent prayer. The feeling 
of the more for the less prosperous is strong, as always 
in this type of strike. “Jam all right,” said a Syrian 
loom-fixer, “I earn $26 a week; but we all know that we 
fellows who are getting that must come out for the sake 
Some readers will not appreciate the 
beauty of that attitude, but surely there 1s a precious 
element in it, which America should put to constructive 
ends. 

_ As to the merits of the strike? Only an expert can 
pronounce. It is difficult for the Christian public to 
take sides, by the light now obtainable. The slogan, 
“48-54,” is certainly infelicitous; to the average man it 
sounds like the insolent demand to get something for 
nothing. Put another way,—as, Maintain our wage-rate, 
—and the effect is different: a moment’s consideration 
shows that the world-wide movement for eight hours 
presupposes no decrease in pay. From another angle, 
the strike looks ill-advised. ‘The market was bad, con- 


_ ditions unsettled, everything in suspense; the manu- 


facturers aver that they cannot afford an increase of ex- 
penses, and they ought to know. As for that dividend, 
the average for the past six years has been under eight 
per cent. Some mill-owners were probably glad of a 
reason for not running their mills at top speed; no 
‘wonder that the A. F. of L., that canny body, disavowed 
the strike. At the same time, it must have seemed 
hard to the strikers when they found that their eight- 
hour day camouflaged a lowered pay-roll. People much 
better off than they consider a reduction of income dis- 
concerting, and it never conduces to good temper to 
find one’s victory turned to one’s loss. The strikers say 
that twenty-seven per cent. of the operatives are living 
below a subsistence wage: the mill-men point to large 
deposits in the Lawrence savings-banks. Even if the 
contention of the strikers is true, it does not follow that 
their demands should be instantly granted. Perhaps they 
cannot be. An industrial situation may be so precarious, 
delicate, and bad that business cannot carry a wage in- 
crease, even though the workers are below subsistence 
wage. It is this sort of deadlock which makes radicals ; 
and from all men, whether radicals or not, it calls for 
creative and constructive thinking. 


NE THING, however, which the mill-men say is de- 

nied by every one who has been to Lawrence (the 
writer has not). This is the statement that the strike was 
from the beginning a Bolshevist uprising, started by 
outside agitators. It was not. It was a spontaneous 
local outbreak, started when the men realized that the 
reduction of hours which they had won meant docking 
their pay. ‘To this day, the outside agitators are ap- 
‘parently three ministers of Christ (one Methodist and 
two Congregationalists) who went to Lawrence after 
the strike was well under way. The presence of these 
‘ministers is perhaps for Christian folk the most interest- 
ing and novel feature of the strike. “They appear,” 
says Mr. Fitch, “to be Tolstoian non-resistants who be- 
lieve that the workers should own the means of pro- 
duction.” ‘They are frank adherents of the strike, but 
any one who knows them even by reputation, knows 


that they have thrown their whole force on the side of 


peaceful and legal methods. They have not always been 
rewarded in kind; it must have been a veritably Pauline 
experience to Rev. A. J. Muste and Rev. Cedric 


Long, to be chased by mounted police, clubbed, and 


thrown senseless into a ditch (see affidavit sworn by Mr. 


Me Long). “Thrice was I beaten with rods.” Not many 


odern ministers can come so close to that record! — 
ut though the strike was not political in origin, rising 
id by a sort of spontaneous combustion, it naturally 
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does not remain a purely local affair. All the amazing 
forces which have emerged from the seclusion of socialist 
studies into the world of seething fact are fiercely at 
play in Lawrence. “It is a strike for wages carried on 
in a revolutionary atmosphere,” says Mr. Fitch. ‘That 
revolutionary atmosphere! Do the employers really be- 
lieve that invective, or imported mounted police riding 
the sidewalks, or machine-guns (which some papers have 
suggested) will ever dispel it? Atmosphere can be 
fought by no such means,—that is why it may be deadly. 
It can be fought only by purifying the air. Meanwhile, 
every time the manufacturers refuse to confer with the 
organization or to arbitrate, every time a cross-exami- 
nation of mill-representatives is forbidden in a govern- 
ment probe, every time a striker is clubbed by a police- 
man (and this has happened too often; witness the 
sworn affidavits to such effect),—every time that any 
of these things occur, peaceful workmen automatically 
turn revolutionists. 


E ALL KNOW that the wave of revolution is gath- 

ering momentum, till, as every morning paper bears 
witness, it threatens to submerge Europe. And if steam- 
ship and textile companies have deliberately imported 
masses of Europeans for commercial ends, and left them 
devoid of contacts with American democracy at its best, 
they cannot expect our country to remain above the del- 
uge. Under normal circumstances, every one who has 
lived among working-people knows that they are not in- 
clined to radicalism. They are conservative, patient, 
almost too apathetic, inclined to suspect all new things. 
But circumstances, especially in these great segregated in- 
dustrial communities, are not normal. The world situa- 
tion is not normal. And swift energetic exercise of all 
fraternal ministries is essential if misunderstanding is not 
to ripen into disaster. 

The essence of this revolutionary force cannot be un- 
derstood by the short and easy method of calling it 
Bolshevism; nobody, for that matter, knows what Bol- 
shevism is. An essential point is the conviction that the 
workers should have some share at least in the possession 
and control of the industries in which they pass their 
lives. Crassly put, pushed to an extreme, that conception 
is inconceivable to most people; they are convinced that 
it would lead to the shipwreck of society. What is the 
Christian attitude toward it? Taken as a principle for 
cautious, gradual, and partial application, may it not 
contain an appreciable element of truth? Industrial 
democracy is in the air; and we whose forefathers and 
whose sons have died to destroy the ideal of mastership 
in politics, should not reject without examination the de- 
mand for the limitation of mastership in industry. 

In England, thoughtful people from every class, in- 
cluding employers, are according such examination, often 
with favorable results. Both the well-known Whitley 
Councils and the Interim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittees embody the principle: “They consist of equal 
numbers of representatives of associations of employers 
and trade-unions.”* The statement of Quaker employers 
looking in the same direction is familiar ; less so, perhaps, 
the excellent memorandum by H. C. Renold, said to be 
“one of the great North of England employers.” “It is 
assumed,” says Mr. Renold, “that the need is realized 
for a new orientation of ideas with regard to industrial 
management. It is further assumed that the trend of 
such ideas must be in the direction of a devolution of 
some of the functions and the responsibilities of manage- 
ment on to the workers themselves’; and he proceeds 
with a careful analysis of possible methods, already 


; * Arthur Gleason, in the Survey, April 19. 
+‘‘Workshop Committees,” by H. C, Renold, in the Survey, October 5, 1918, 
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largely carried out in the works with which he is con- 
cerned. Report says, and one hopes it can be trusted, 
that many American manufacturers, including some at 
Lawrence itself, are awakened to interest in such possi- 
bilities. 

When one thus thinks in large terms, special issues, in 
this strike or another, recede. Probably the strike is ill- 
advised; perhaps the employers are recalcitrant. What 
matter? Masters and men together could be called by 
the Christian intelligence of the community to a higher 
plane of thought and experiment. At lowest, the moral 
of the strike would seem to be the wisdom of initiating 
the workmen, gradually and cautiously, into a fuller un- 
derstanding of the industries in which they work. It is 
on record that an obstinate strike was instantly abandoned 
when an able arbitrator had gained permission from the 
masters to take the strike leaders into their confidence 
concerning the situation of the firm. To bring the Law- 
rence employees to the point where they could be so 
treated, would seem to be the great opportunity of the 
manufacturers. ‘The alternative may well be an intensi- 
fication of class war: the great outcome of this strike so 
far is the formation in New York of the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers Union, affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Garment Workers.* ‘These newer organizations, on the 
basis of “One Big Union,” are likely to spread over the 
country: one hopes that they need not prove hostile 
to the employing class, irrespective of its behavior; but 
there is no doubt that they are inspired by much broader 
and more searching ambitions than the older types of 
trade-unions represented by the A. F. of L. 

I dreamed myself into Utopia the other night, and in 
my dream I visited Lawrence. Utopia was young— 
indeed, it was just beginning. ‘The employers were not 
granting the men’s demands: they were standing for the 
old nine-hour day. But only seven hours of that day 
were spent in work. During the rest of the time, men 
were expected to attend classes. They all studied Eng- 
lish; and every man was instructed about the industry 
in which he was working, so that he was able to see, 
beyond his work and his pay, a complex form of public 
service. In the more advanced classes, men were taken 
progressively into the confidence of the employers; and 
from these advanced men, the workers as a whole chose 
representatives, to be directors of the company. I found 
the stockholders in Utopia: they were paying anxious 
attention to the way in which their dividends were made, 
and many of them had signed a request to the directors 
that in times of stress their interests should be subordi- 
nated to those of the mill-hands. The Church was in 
Utopia; not a subsidized Church, but one whose parish 
houses were built by the free gifts of the parishioners. 
Finally, Utopian Lawrence was a charming town to live 
in, with no housing problem. 

“But this is still the old wage-system,” I said discon- 
tentedly in my dream. “I had thought that in Utopia 
the workers themselves would be the stockholders.” 

The man I spoke to smiled with some reserve. “Come 
back in twenty years,” he said. “We are feeling our way. 
I cannot tell what you may find then, but in any case 
we do not mean to bring about changes so swiftly that 
the burden of suffering and disadvantage shall simply be 
shifted from the shoulders of one class to those of 
another.” So, as old Bunyan said, I awoke from my 
dream. 

If the waking situation is not Utopian, there is still hope 
in it. Nations, classes, towns, are members one of an- 
other, whether they like it or not; men are finding that 
out at Lawrence as well as at Paris, and the widespread 


*Tt is a dramatic and significant fact that Rev. A. J. Muste has been made 
executive secretary of the new organization. 
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solicitude about this strike is a healthful and prophetic 
sign, however distasteful to some people. We are thank- 
ful when the Governor calls his probe,—albeit a probe, 
like a forum or any other instrument of democracy, may 
be wrongly manipulated. Christian folk are longing to 
have the Church of Christ in Lawrence send out S. O. S. 
calls to the Churchall over New England. The public 
welcomes with gratitude the stray reports that the em- 
ployers, despite the obsolete attitude assumed by certain 
of them, are really studying those larger experiments in 
employment agents or more advanced forms of fraternal 
co-operation, which alone promises relief from such 
recurrent disgrace. Let us watch hopefully. 1919 re- 
peats 1912, with significant differences; but if Christian 
people will rouse themselves to thought and prayer, there 
need be no repetition of 1919. 


Christendom’s Greatest Convention 


The wonderful story.of an ancient church revived and 
now grown into a missionary power in 
Southern India 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


The greatest Christian apostle and preacher to Asia, in 
our judgment, is the author of this letter to THE REGISTER. 
Mr. Eddy promised the Editor last autumn that he would give 
our readers some account of his labors among the people 
of the East, over whom he exercises a truly wonderful power. 
We publish the following description of a unique and mag- 
nificent convention,—the largest, he says, in Christendom. 
This is not only the story of a great and almost unknown 
Syrian population in Southernmost India; it is also a faith- 
ful record of the method, manner, and spirit of evangeliza- 
tion as carried on under great orthodox auspices. For both 
reasons it is valuable as well as interesting for our wide- 
spread constituency. Here are revealed the power of great 

- numbers, of spiritual consecration, of fervent common prayer, 
of a glowing missionary passion to give, especially “the least 
of these my brethren,” the doctrine and example of abun- 
dant life. Liberal Christians will find in it a stirring of 
the soul. According to our distinct mission, let us profit 
by it—Tue Eprror. 


MARAMANNU, TRAVANCORE, INDIA, 
March 9, 1919. 


AM WRITING after the Sunday morning service. 
In the great palm-leaf pavilion, thirty thousand 
Syrian Christians have gathered from all parts of 
this native state of Travancore. It is stifling hot even in 
winter down here near the equator. The great pavilion 
is a simple structure erected by the Christians themselves 
on a sand bar in the river bed. Above us, on either side 
of the river, rise the graceful cocoanut palms, the pepper- 
vines, and the banana-trees. Beyond these are the rice- 
fields and the sugar-cane. ‘The blue hills on the horizon 
are covered with plantations of rubber, tea, and coffee, 
while beyond these lie the elephant and tiger jungles in 
the mountains. ‘The scenery on these tropical back- 
waters by the sea is indescribably beautiful. 

But far more interesting are the people who are gath- 
ered here in this great convention. On the platform at 
our left are seated the white-robed priests of this ancient 
church, and upon raised seats on the right are the two 
bishops in their purple satin robes, with gold belts and 
quaint headdress. One is of the old school, looking like 
the ancient Nestorian Patriarch of Antioch from whom 


his bishopric draws its historical descent; the other is 
a young man, modern, keen, alert, whom I knew as a 
college student a dozen years ago when he decided one 
night to give up his future ambition in the law and enter _ 
Christian work. After compléting his education in Can- 
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the men on the 


men on the left. 
~The collection has 


ada he returned to spend his life in vitalizing this ancient 
Oriental church in which he was born. Last year he was 
consecrated a bishop. 

In the early morning communion service we were wel- 
comed by these bishops of the Eastern Church. The 
liturgy, the prayers, the ancient rites and ritual of the 
service handed 
down through the 
Syriac of the Nes- 
torian and Jacob- 
ite churches bears 
the traditions of 
the early cen- 
turies; but the 
spiritual message, 
the strong ethical 
note in the sermon 
of the young 
bishop, the deep 
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the sound of the sea. A wave of prayer seems to sweep 
over the vast audience. After the bishop leads in prayer 
we begin the morning’s address. One theme has con- 
tinued throughout the entire week,—that of personal 
evangelism, or the arousing of this ancient church to win 
India for Christ through the rank and file of the laity. 

By four o’clock 
each morning, as 
one sleeps under 
the palms and 
pepper-vines, he 
is awakened by 
the sound of 
prayer and sing- 
ing. A man passes 
through the en- 
campmentand 
among the * boats 


= on the river, cry- 
devotion and spir- ' UNITARIAN ASSOCIATI ON ing: “Praise nee 
itual life mani- ACKNOWLEDGE WITH SINCERE GRATITUDE. God! Praise to 
See, chera ito THE GREETING THEY HAVE RECEIVED the. Som of, God!” 
come from that : ERO as and soon the 
last supper in. Je- AHMRECTORS AND OFFICERS sound of prayer 
rusalem. There OF THE, and praise 
was an unspeak- AMERICAN chanted to old 
able fellowship as ’ UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION Syrian tunes is 


we partook of the 
dark Oriental 
bread, and _ the 
wine from a’ 
spoon. We knelt 
with these Chris- 
tians and we felt 
we were members 
of one undivided 
Healy Gatholi<c 
Church through- 
out the world. 
But to return to ‘ | 
the meeting. In Ni 
front of the plat- SF | 
form in this great 
pavilion the Chris- 
tians are seated. 
They have been 
gathering from 
hundreds of dis- 
tant villages, 
coming up like the 
tribes of old to 
the Feast of Tab- 
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PRESIDENT 


TREASURER 


1 RENDERED BY THE NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES OF 
HAMERICA IN BRINGING THE WAR TOA VICTORIOUS CLOSE: 


MORAL AIMS AS THE ONLY TRUE FOUNDATION 
OF A PERMANENT SEXTLEMENT 


NFOR THEIR OWN CHURCHES IN THE GRIEVOUS SACRIFICES | 
BS IMPOSED BY THE WAR 


‘AY THIS PARTICIPATION IN THE. COMMON SERVICE. 0. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF OUR FAITH AND HELP TO JOIN 
OUR PEOPLES IM AN ENDURING ALLIANCE OF 
FREEDOM JUSTICE A 
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rising on all sides 
and continues un- 
til dawn. Each 
night a modern 
John the Baptist 
goes through the 
camp calling upon 
the people to re- 
pent and put away 
LIfe kh in S12. welt 
seems like living 
again in the early 
days of Galilee 
and Syria. By 
daylight the whole 
camp is astir. At 
seven in the morn- 
ing we meet for 
classes in sections 
as at a student 
conmference 
at Northfield or 
Geneva. I have 
met each morning 
a class of priests 
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ernacles at Jeru- 
salem. All are 
clad in flowing 


on personal evan- 
2-6) Ugg.) ) Pros: 
Hutchins has met 


white garments 
and are seated on 
the dry sand of 
the river bed, with 


right and the wo- 


just been taken and the people 
have made their offering, which was gathered from 
the two hundred sections of the tabernacle and laid 
before the bishops, as at the feet of the apostles in 
the days of old. The period of intercession is now ended. 
Thousands of hearts have been lifted in fervent prayer 


with a devotion far greater than I have ever seen in any 
_ Anglo-Saxon church. As the people unite in interces- 
sion 


a distant murmur can be heard rising gradually like 


me a 
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FOR THE DEEPENING OF THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


On December 2, 1918, the Directors of the American Unitarian Association sent a resolution to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association expressing fraternal greetings, and congratulations that the 
Great War had ceased. These resolutions, beautifully engrossed, were published in Tue Curistran 
Recister, December 26. The British and Foreign Unitarian Association have sent to the American 
Unitarian Association a formal reply, also beautifully executed, which is here reproduced in facsimile. This 
interchange of greetings between the sister fellowships of churches indicates an ever increasing measure 
of understanding and desire for co-operation, which are a cause for gratification to readers of Tue REGISTER. 


the teachers, and 
other classes were 
held for the evan- 
gelists, the wo- 
men, and other 
groups. At the 
platform meet- 
ings, morning, afternoon, and evening, we dealt with the 
topics of sin, conversion, the first principles of the 
Christian life, the marks that distinguish the true Chris- 
tian from the nominal Christian, the yniversal call for 
service, and preparation for personal evangelism. Be- 
hind the platform is the motto of the convention, “Per- 
sonal Evangelism, the Greatest Work in the World, Win- 
ning Men One by One.” 

The closing message is on “The Great Commission” : 
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“Go, make disciples, baptize and teach them. And lo, I 
am with you always.” ‘The young Malayalam interpre- 
ter is ready to flash out the message with lightning-like 
rapidity. Instead of being “an interrupter” he is a true 
helper, as every word comes from the mouth of two wit- 
nesses. Formerly a series of interpreters standing in the 
crowd had to pass on the message from the central plat- 
form out to the vast throng, but on our last visit we dis- 
covered that a large sounding-board just above the 
speaker’s head enabled one to reach every man in the 
multitude of thirty thousand with a single voice. In- 
tense silence prevails for an hour and a half as the mes- 
sage is spoken. There is no sense of haste. These peo- 
ple have lost the hurry of time and have caught the sense 
of eternity. 

After the address the meeting is thrown open for per- 
sonal work to train the rank and file of Christians for 
this service before they return to their distant villages. 
‘The young bishop leaves the platform to work among the 
people. Some fifty priests scatter among them, all busily 
at work. Hundreds of laymen throughout the audience 
turn to those beside them to make sure whether. they 
have the dynamic of the Christian life and are prepared 
for service. The whole place is busy as a bhechive. 
Though some sit in silence, hundreds who feel they have 
no message for others are praying for themselves, while 
hundreds of others are busy at work among the people. 

As we move among the Christians we come suddenly 
upon an outcaste from Hinduism who tells us that he is 
ready to accept Christ and become a Christian. We take 
him to the platform. A number of others have made 
their decision during this interval for personal work, and 
ten or a dozen Hindus of various castes rise to express 
their desire to become Christians. In the audience is a 
Brahman convert who had recently made his decision 
and several from the higher castes, but what is still more 
encouraging, there are a number of converts from the 
outcastes, who for long centuries had not been received 
by this highly respectable Oriental church, which had be- 
come as dead and cold as some of our city churches at 
home. At last this ancient church is awakening to a 
sense of its missionary responsibility to save India. Each 
night during the convention, lectures for Hindus have 
been conducted in a separate pavilion, and the church is 
now opening its doors to receive them and organizing 
home and foreign missions to reach them. 

Who are these Syrian Christians? They, hold in- 
tensely to their unbroken tradition that their first seven 
churches were founded here on the west coast of India 
by the Apostle Thomas in the first century. The apoc- 
ryphal “Acts of Thomas” and other writings indicate 
that by the fourth century, or earlier, there were Chris- 
tian communities in India which traced their origin to 
the Apostle Thomas. ‘Their tradition also holds that 
Nestorian Christians from Syria and Persia landed here 
in 345 A.D. ‘Thus we may account for their dependence 
upon the Patriarch of Antioch, their Syrian ecclesiastical 
language, literature, and customs. Bishops from India 
are mentioned in the church councils of the early cen- 
turies, and travellers from the sixth century onward 
mention these Christians of Travancore. We have to-day 
handled ancient copper plates, given by the king of the 
country nearly fifteen centuries ago, which recognized 
the high standing of the Christians and granted them 
many special privileges. We have also seen their ancient 
crosses and Persian inscriptions, dating from the early 
centuries. 

These Syrian Christians seem to have multiplied in 
the first centuries until they lost their missionary purpose. 
Then the church fell asleep for some fifteen hundred 
years. After Francis Xavier entered India nearly four 
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centuries ago, in 1542, his followers by the rigor of the 
Inquisition forced the majority of the Syrians under the 
Roman yoke, where more than four hundred thousand of 
them remain to this day. After one of their bishops had 
been killed, the Syrian Christians assembled one night in 
1653 about the great cross of Cochin and took solemn 
oath that they would throw off the yoke of Rome and 
never return to it. Nearly three hundred thousand of 
them belong to the Jacobite section under the Patriarch 
of Antioch, to whom they turned for protection from the 
Roman Inquisition. The great missionary movement of 
the Nestorian Christians in China and other lands was 
completely exterminated. But the Syrian Church in 
India has outlived all persecutions and inquisitions and 
stands to this day. 

These Christians while under the early Nestorian’ Pa- 
triarch of Babylon held the belief of two separate persons 
in Christ. Later, when they turned for protection to the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch they believed in only one 
divine nature in Christ. Through all the centuries these 
Syrians have clung to an Eastern Patriarch rather than a 
Western Pope. ‘To-day, without disputing upon abstract 
natures and persons, in a new vital relationship with the 
living Christ, many of them are proclaiming the good 
news of His Kingdom in the midst of the poverty, super- 
stition, caste, idolatry, and desperate need of India. 

A century ago the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land sent out missionaries to revitalize this ancient church. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago their first convention was 
held here in the sands of this river bed with a thousand 
or two in attendance. ‘The new life has spread with 
contagion. ‘Their numbers have grown until now it is 
by far the largest Christian convention in the world. 
There are signs on every hand that this ancient church is 
again coming to its own. As a result of this new life 
there arose a reform movement in the church which led 
to the emergence of a third section, called the Mar 
Thoma, or Reformed Syrian Church, which now num- 
bers about one hundred thousand. Having lost their 
churches, property, and worldly possessions, having cast 
off prayer to the saints, reverence for relics, etc., they 
are now turning back to the primitive and simple Chris- 
tianity of the early days, with an open Bible, fervent 
prayer, and simple wit ve of the glad news of abun- 
dant life. 


Immanuel Kant on a League of Nations 


Remarkable revelation of the great philosopher’s thought, 
as translated by a famous Unitarian 


GEORGE R. BISHOP 


S THE CENTENARY of the First Congregational 
Church in New York, better known as All Souls, 
approaches, it is especially timely to note the 

name of one of its founders who had a great international 
reputation. Now that America is participating in the 
solution of an international event, he signifies something. 
I refer to Henry Wheaton, known to oe as the edi- 
tor of the twelve volumes of Wheaton’s U. S. Supreme 
Court Reports, and author of Wheaton’s “Blements of 
International Law,”’—editions of which have been issued 
both in England and America,—and known also as our 


Chargé d’A ffaires to Denmark; then as Minister Plenipo- _ 
tentiary to Berlin, the Court of Prussia, in which office : 


he concluded his diplomatic career. 


By way of acquainting the reader with Wheaton’s — 
career, and before adm Pa 4: more timely matters, the 
enry Wheaton was born in 

He was graduated at Brown Univer 


following is of interest: 
Providence, RIL. 
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‘a member of the bar. He went to France, Poitiers, 


‘where there was a law school, and where by study and 


attendance on the courts he familiarized himself with the 


principles and rules of practice of the civil law. Return- - 


ing to America, he began practice in Providence, but about 
1812 went to New York, at the age of twenty-seven. His 
work as U. S. Supreme Court reporter began in 1816, and 
continued to 1827. Of that work his biographer says: 
“He did not confine himself to a mere summary of the 
able arguments by which the cases were elucidated. 
There is scarcely a proposition on any of the diversified 
subjects to which the jurisdiction of the court extends, 
that might give rise to serious’ doubts in the profession, 
that is not explained, not merely by a citation of the au- 
thorities adduced by counsel, but copious rules present 
the views which the publicists and civilians have taken 
of the question.” He was ‘associated with jurists of 
national reputation also in the argument of cases, and 
it is noted that in one case of especial nicety and impor- 
tance, as relating to Federal and state jurisdiction, he was 
the sole associate as counsel with Daniel Webster. Asa 
delegate in 1821 to the Convention to revise the New 
York State Constitution, he was associated with Chan- 
cellor: Kent, Rufus King, Mr.—afterward President— 
Van Buren, and Chief Justice Spencer. In 1825 he was 
appointed a member of the Commission to revise the 
State Laws, and was credited—so Judge Bosworth, for- 
merly Chief Justice of the New York Superior Court, told 
me—with having drafted the great state statute on uses 
and trusts. This work was so well done that scarcely 
any amending of it has since been needed. 

Another less-known work is a book of real importance. 
It is his “History of the Law of Nations in Europe and 
America” (1845). I possess a copy. It embodies the 
most complete and masterly discussion of neutrality that 
I know. 

It was a coincidence that in 1819, the very year in 
which the First Congregational Church was organized, 
Wheaton had conferred on him by his Alma Mater the 
degree of LL.D. The same degree was conferred on 
him later by both Hamilton College and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

His activity in the church was great, from the first. 
He aided in getting the charter of incorporation in No- 
vember, 1819, and was president of the board of trustees 
in 1823, in November of which year he was elected to the 
New York Legislature. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to call attention to 
his paraphrase, with ‘incidental literal translations, of an 
important contribution, by a very old philosopher, Im- 
manuel Kant, to the League of Nations idea. Wheaton 
included the paraphrase in his History. That the idea was 
so clearly set forth one hundred and. twenty-five years 
ago by a German (Kant never got as far west as Berlin, 


‘though he was invited to take the journey thither from 


his own K6nigsberg), and that Kant claimed that the na- 
tions entering into such a league must all be republics, 
may surprise many international lawyers; but Wheaton 
makes it clear that that was the Kantian notion. I quote 
from Wheaton, including his extracts from Kant :— 


“Several writers of the different schools of German 
philosophy during this period sought to illustrate the 
theory of international law considered as a branch of 
universal jurisprudence, and proposed, as the result of 


' their meditations on its present imperfect state, the 


establishment of an Amphyctionic Council of Nations by 
which their mutual differences might be judicially de- 
termined, and the guilt and misery of war forever 


abolished among civilized nations. 


-* “One of the most remarkable of these projects of 
_ perpetual peace was that published by Kant in 1795, 
soon after the conclusion of the treaty of peace at 
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Basle by which Prussia retired from the continental 
coalition against the French Republic, and guaranteed 
the neutrality of the other states of Northern Germany. 
The scheme proposed by the philosopher of Kénigsberg 
was grounded on the same idea of a general confedera- 
tion of European nations, which had been successively 
conceived by Saint Pierre, Rousseau, and Bentham. 

“Kant develops the idea by laying down as the first 
condition of perpetual peace that the constitution of 
every state adhering to the proposed league should be 
republican, which he defines to be that form of govern- 
ment where every citizen participates, by his representa- 
tives, m the exercise of the legislative power, and 
especially im that of deciding on the questions of peace 
and war. A declaration of war decreed in this manner 
by the nation is in effect declaring against itself all 
the calamities and burdens of war. On the other hand, 
under a constitution of government where the subjects 
are not citizens, that is, under a constitution that is not 
republican, a declaration of war may be rashly pro- 
nounced on insufficient grounds, because it costs nothing 
to the national chief, who is the master and not a mem- 
ber of the state—not even the sacrifice of his smallest 
pleasure. - 

“According to Kant, a republican form must not be 
confounded with a democratic form of government. By 
a republican constitution he understands any form of gov- 
ernment limited by a popular representation, the legis- 
lative power separated from the executive, and the au- 
thority to declare war included in the former. Democ- 
racy excludes representation. It is inevitably despotic, 
the will of a majority of the sovereigns of which it is 
composed being unlimited; while aristocracy, or even 
autocracy, although defective inasmuch as they are liable 
to become despotic by substituting the single will of the 
chief or chiefs of the state for the general will, will ad- 
mit the possibility of a representative administration, as 
Frederick the Great intimated when he said he was ‘the 
first servant of the state.’ 

“No one of the pretended republics of antiquity pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the representative system. They 
accordingly all terminated in the least supportable form 
of despotism, that of a single individual. . . . In the ex- 
isting system of international relations, the state of ina- 
ture, which has ceased as between individuals whilst it 
still subsists as between nations, is not a state of peace, 
but of war, if not flagrant, at least always ready to break 
out. ... Nations must renounce, as individuals have 
renounced, the anarchical freedom of savages, and sub- 
mit themselves to coercive laws, thus forming a com- 
munity of nations, civitas gentium, which may ultimately 
be extended so as to include all the people of the earth. 

“Tt may be demonstrated,’ says our author, ‘that the 
idea of a confederation which shall gradually extend 
to all states and thus lead them insensibly to universal 
and perpetual peace is not an impracticable or visionary 
idea. It may be realized, if happily a single nation, 
equally powerful and enlightened, could once constitute 
itself as a republic, a form of government naturally 
inclined to perpetual peace. A common centre would 
thus be created for this federative association around 
which other states would cluster in order to secure 
their liberties according to the principles of public law, 
and this alliance would finally become universal.’” 

Wheaton translates literally this, finally, from Kant :— 

“What we mean to propose is a general congress of 
nations, of which both the meeting and the duration are 
to depend entirely on the sovereign wills of the several 
members of the league, and not an indissoluble union like 
that which exists between the several States of North 
America, founded on a municipal constitution. Such a 
congress and such a league are the only means of realizing 
the idéa of a true public law, according to which the dif- 
ferences between nations would be determined by civil 
proceedings, as those between individuals are determined 
by civil judicature, instead of resorting to war, a means of 
redress worthy only of barbarians.” 


» 
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The Final Concert 
G. Ss. D. 


Under the solemn skies 

At night we lift our eyes 
When all is still; 

In the unclouded height 

A myriad points of light 

Gleam on the raptured sight 
To hush a feverish will. 


Where learning’s open door 
Invites one to explore 
Things that are least, 
These show a fair design 
In every shade and line 
Impressive as a shrine 
Where kneels the anointed priest. 


Upon the storied page 
Appears from age to age 
What men have done,— 
Their never-ceasing toil 
Upon a rugged soil, 
The orgies, too, of spoil 
By Goth and ravening Hun. 


Mysterious as the star, 
Concealed as atoms, are 
The ways of men; 
The schemes their minds have wrought, 
The mazes of their thought, 
The ends their zeal has sought 
By hand and voice and pen. 


Yet purpose moves through all; 
Meanings of great and small 
Dawn on belief, 
To speak good-will in law, 
To sheathe the fang and claw 
And into concert draw 
Bright joy and darkest grief. 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar 
GEORGE BATCHELOR 


In the famous Saturday Club of Boston, 
Mr. Hoar appears among ‘the other celeb- 
rities, but his chronicler omits what to 
Unitarians is one of the most interesting 
of his many forms of usefulness; namely, 
that not only was he as a member of the 
Unitarian church in Concord, Mass., a loyal 
supporter of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, but also for eight years he 
served as the president of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches. 

I was the general secretary of the Con- 
ference and sat with the president on the 
platform and acted as prompter. Most of 
the delegates were strangers to him, but as 
I could call by name every one who was 
likely to address the chair, he depended 
upon me to give him the speaker’s name 
and also to have in mind all the laws, 
rules, and regulations of the Conference. 
Once I carelessly gave him the initials J. 
H. for W. S. Heywood and he said to me, 
“This must not happen again.” While Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale was speaking about 
the building of a church at Washington 
at the expense of the denomination he 
compared the varying effect 
church of two political parties and dropped 
an uncomplimentary remark about Presi- 
dent Polk., Instantly Gen. Hunt of New 
Hampshire, a stalwart Democrat, called Dr. 
Hale to order for bringing politics into the 
discussions of the Conference. 
his sternest judicial manner, Judge Hoar 
said, “Dr. Hale hears the objection and 


upon the] 


Assuming. 


es, 
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will govern himself accordingly.” Dr.-Hale 
resumed: “As I was saying, sir, when 
that great and good man James K. Polk 
was President of the United States,” etc. 


Although -habitually stern, he could on‘ 


occasion be gracious, and was a master of 
the art of making effective short speeches. 
When a delegation of English Unitarians 
appeared at the Conference he welcomed 
them with an acknowledgment of the legal 
customs which were inherited from Eng- 
land, like trial by jury and habeas corpus, 
and summed up with a quotation from 
Wordsworth,— 


“Not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come.” 


He once said to me: “I don’t know who 
started the fashion of calling me 14. Rock- 
wood, but when you have occasion to write 
my name, call me E. R. Hoar. My name 
is Ebenezer.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


For the Attention of Mr. Barron 


War FINANCE AS VIEWED FROM ‘HE 
RooF oF THE WoRrLD IN SWITZERLAND. By 
Clarence W. Barron. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

Short and pungent sketches about the 
war by the owner of important financial 
journals, is a better description of the 
book than its title. The disconnected para- 
graphs, each with a separate heading, deal 
with all sorts of subjects from gas masks 
to religion, and from department stores in 
London to problems of labor, wages, and 
capital. Sound advice about after-the-war 
problems, such as, “It is inevitable that 
wages and living costs come down,” and 
“Wages must fall before food,” is often 
so surrounded by interesting but miscel- 
laneous stories about conditions abroad, 
that there is some danger that those who 
most need such economic medicine may 
entirely fail to get the bitter taste. 

A special chapter on “The Necessity for 
Capital Accumulation” has been described 
by friends of the author as exactly what 
clergymen need. Unhappily it does not 
refer to the best method of getting their 
salaries raised so as to make saving pos- 
sible, but rather sets forth the great bene- 
fit conferred on mankind by such a fortune 
as that of John D. Rockefeller, and states 
that the “wages paid on that capital are 
infinitesimal compared with the service 
they perform to you and me,” working 
to keep us from starvation, to keep us 
warm, to transport us safely on the rail- 
roads. 

Before the war we might have replied 
that large fortunes could serve the people 
equally well if gradually taken over by 
the state, but since the experiment in 
government management of railroads this 
answer does not seem so convincing, even 
to the clergy. But why limit our choice, 
either to Bolshevism and the destruction 
of capital or to the preservation of capital 
in the present American form of swollen 
fortunes? 

Why should not the ideal of peace 
finance be a wider and more equitable 
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distribution of capital among the great 
majority of the people? Then we would 
escape the miisrule of the government poli- 
ticians, and retain the efficient business 
management of the great corporations, but 
with the shares of stock distributed in a 
broader and more democratic fashion. If 
the old religious ideal was a time when 
every man should sit under his own vine 
and fig-tree, why should not the new social 
ideal be for a time when every worker 
shall be his own stockholder and draw 
his own modest dividends, with no dom- 
ineering trust magnate and no wild-eyed 
anarchist to make him afraid? We wish 
the author would include this question 
among those he is accustomed to answer 
so wisely in the Saturday edition of his 
financial paper; it may be as important, 
even to investors, as the usual questions 
about the probable fluctuations of par- 
ticular stocks. ReAxS.ibe 


The Reconciler 


THE PEACE PRESIDENTS: 
PRECIATION. By William Archer. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1IgI9. 
An interesting, generous sketch of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s life by one of the most 
gifted of English writers. The early stages 
of his career are more fully treated than 
the later, which are better known. Mr. 
Wilson is here set forth as an accomplished 
man of letters and as a great statesman. 
He is commended for his wisdom in avoid- 
ing a bloody war in Mexico and the con- 
sequent hostility of all Spanish-American 
states. But next to his patient and wise 
guidance of our country into and through 
the World War is his part in bringing 
about a reconciliation between the two 
English-speaking peoples. This, as Wins- 
ton Churchill has said, has long been de- 
sired by the British people. They have 
longed “to be truly reconciled before all 
men and all history with their kindred 
across the Atlantic Ocean, to blot out the 
reproaches and redeem the blunders of a 
bygone age, to dwell once more in spirit 
with them, to stand once more in battle at 
their side, to create once more a union of 
hearts, to write once more a history in 
common. ‘That was our hearts’ desire. It 
seemed utterly unattainable, but it has 
come to pass.” Mr. Archer thinks that 
to President Wilson a great part of this 
miracle is due. “Had a pedantic or a 
pusillanimous President sat in Woodrow 
Wilson’s seat, it might never have been 
achieved. ... So far as any man can 
be called the author of the great recon- 
cilement, it is beyond all doubt the Presi- 
dent who has been so steadfastly and so 
magnanimously faithful to the great tradi- 
tions of his race.” 


A Brier Ap- 


The President and the Plain People 


Tue Great Issug Dischosep By THE 
LEADERS AND THE PLAIN PEOPLE IN EuROoPE 
AND America. By John Farwell Moors. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $1.— 
In a series of quotations from President 
Wilson’s utterances and those of his polit- 
ical opponents the author clearly states the 
old conceptions and ideals and the new. 
The President appears as the spokesman of 
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ple. The statement is encouraging, for 
while democracy has not learned to govern 
wisely our great cities, its instincts, its 
moral feeling, and its faith in the practica- 
bility of plans for peace and a better fu- 
ture are, in a crisis like the present, bet- 
ter guides than the ideas and policies of 
the cultivated and able political leaders 
who would take vengeance on our defeated 
enemies and make a peace of spoils rather 
than a peace of justice. 


A Veracious Advance Notice 


An AmeErIcAN Poru. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1918. $1.35—The an- 
nouncement of this book tells the truth: 
it is “a volume of unusual war letters of 
rare beauty.” 
France made of him an orderly in a hos- 
pital at Neuilly met there a wounded 
French captain, and a friendship so strong 
grew up between the two that when the 
officer returned to his command the Ameri- 
can accompanied him as a member of the 
French infantry. The War Department 
gave the necessary special permission and 
directed that the American should remain 
under his friend’s command throughout 
the war. The author has the gift of 
letter-writing, is a man of refinement and 
broad culture, and the friendship he de- 
scribes is beautiful. The book is pleasant 
reading and leaves the reader more in 


' love with humanity. 


Mr. Pier Knows His Business 


Dormitory Days. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net—Mr. Pier has given unity 
to these stories by grouping them at St. 
Timothy’s School which to his boy read- 
ers has become a definite place, and by 
allowing characters to reappear. The chap- 
ters have doubtless come out already in 
the Youth’s Companion, of which he is 
an editor, but they lose nothing by col- 
lection, and succeed even in reaching an 
appropriate climax. Mr. Pier is one of 
the few writers for boys who not only 
recognize that boyhood is plastic and 
susceptible to change and improvement, 
but who are able to make such change 
logical, not superinduced. In the last few 
years we have been learning something 
of the tremendous influence of mass ideals, 
and one may find reasonable illustrations 
of such influence in these stories. Mr. 
Pier deserves his popularity. 


A Plane and a Ranch 


Sxyrmer. By B. M. Bower. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.40 net—A story 
of present-day ranch life. Johnny Jewel 
of Rolling R Ranch in Arizona is so fired 
with the desire to fly in his own plane 


that he neglects his duty. Thieves steal 


the horses under his care. How he finds 
the horses and makes good will give ex- 
citing reading to those young people inter- 
ested in this style of book. The daughter 
of the ranch, one of the energetic charac- 
ters of the story, adds an extra touch of 


interest, for there is a suggestion of a 
love-story, = © 


The author whose love of] 
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Marvellous, Marvellous! 


Tue BarriresHie Boys on Sxy Parrot. 
By Frank Gee Pachin. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cents net.—Thrill- 
ing adventures and desperate experiences 
continue to come to the two boys in this 
series of tales, who achieve the most won- 
derful feats, never before equalled in the 
history of man. Bombing submarines and 
fighting Zeppelins are mere incidents of the 
day’s work for boys whose reputations 
are already won. It is to be hoped that 
their improbable careers will not seriously 
affect boys who long to make their way in 
the world, but who fail to reach the heights 
of these young men. 


The Sharpshooter’s Game 


Sniper Jackson. By Frederick Sleath. 
Boston: . Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.60 net—A certain injustice is done to 
this book by the publisher’s announcement 
that it is a story of love and war ad- 
venture, putting the love interest first. As 
a matter of fact, it is one of the most 
graphic and thrilling accounts of war ex- 
perience we have come across, with the 
advantage that it presents a side of the 
service of which comparatively little has 
been written and to which the love inci- 
dents are properly subordinated. It is in 
truth a romance of adventure, in the 
sense that the sniper’s work had a personal 
and independent quality that gives a chance 
for episodes unlike those within the scope 
of more strictly controlled companies. The 
dominant spirit of the book may be judged, 
for instance, by the momentous decision 
of the closing chapter. The author knows 
well the danger and thrill of the sharp- 
shooter’s game, and has made this a book 
of fresh information and deep interest. 


From the Indian’s Own View 


Runninc Eacirt. By James Willard 
Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net—The writer of this book 
is by adoption a member of the Blackfoot 
tribe of Indians and thus unusually well 
qualified to do just what he has done here, 
namely, tell a story from the Indian’s own 
point of view with due respect for the In- 
dian traditions and tribal customs. Run- 
ning Eagle is the name of the warrior 
maiden whose courageous devotion to her 
tribe and sacrifices for its welfare are here 
chronicled; and it is interesting to know 
that it is also the ancient and honorable 
name approved by the tribe for Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, who by her efforts in Wash- 
ington saved many of the Indian people 
from starvation in the snows of 1915-16. 
Mr. Schultz is well known as a writer of 
Indian stories. 


The Jameson Raid 


Tue TrutH ABout THE JAMESON Rain. 
By John Hays Hammond as related by 
Alleyne Ireland. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company—The material in the book was 
first printed in the North American Review 
in 1918. Partly because of its historical 
value and partly because of its immediate 
value as a sort of war document the de- 
mand for reprint was quite wide. It pic- 
tures a central incident, ‘very dramatic in 
itself, in which the forces of the recent 


-curately told. 


ou 
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war came to the surface in South Africa. 
It may be assumed that the story is ag- 
Its immediately interesting 
point is in the telegram sent by the German 
Kaiser to President Kruger of the South 
African Republic, showing the interfering 
hand. The Jameson Raid was a fizzle. The 
author was personally concerned, and 
knew the inside facts, apparently. But 1% 
raises a question of international ethics 
that has not yet been solved. What riglit 
has an industrial corporation, owned and 
managed by foreign capital, to attempt to 
overthrow the government of the country, 
because the operators do not like the estab- 
lished order of the country? ‘The author 
“passes the buck” on that question. So 
have many others. But it presses for settle- 
ment. Any one interested in this question 
should read this book. 


A Fresh Creation 


Dawn. By Eleanor H. Porter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net— 
The story of a blind boy who, after a 
period of inner revolt and hopeless mis- 
ery, finds his place in the world and a sat- 
isfying work to do in the service of some 
of his fellow-countrymen, young men like 
himself, who return from the Great War 
overseas blinded for life. The moral of 
the story is obvious and is not unduly 
pressed. The sombre background of men- 
tal suffering is lightened by the uncon- 
querable optimism and shrewd humor of 
Susan Betts, one of the happiest creations 
of Mrs. Porter’s imagination. 


The House of Judah 


Tue House of Jupan. By Charles Ed- 
ward Hewitt. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. $1 net.—An Orien- 
tal love-story at the time of Jesus and Paul. 
The quotation for chapter iv., “For they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel,” ex- 
plains the point of the story, in that some 
of the characters try to prove Jesus of 
EH: to be Messiah and the Son of 

od. 
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THE HOME 


A Roadside Bloom 


FREDERIC A, WHITING 


I’ve never won the gardener’s art, 
Nor any florist’s touch. 

"Mid rarer blooms I hold no part; 
No heed is given to such 

A simple wayside flower as I,— 
Yet God created me 

To sanctify this spot, and try, 
As best I may, to be 

A joy to every passer-by. 


The rose and lily reign with radiant hue, 
Yet even I may have my mission, too. 


The Secret Gate 


VIRGINIA VAIL 


“QO mother dearest,” Hazel Hawthorn 
exclaimed as she rushed into the sitting- 
room, “may I go down into the lower gar- 
den and play?” “After you have prac- 
tised your piano lesson, daughter, you may 
play to your heart’s content. But when you 
hear the dinner bell, please come imme- 
diately.” . 

“All right, mother!” Away dashed Hazel 
to the parlor. The ten little fingers were 
soon as busy as bees. The clock on the 
mantle-shelf ticked like a metronome, and 
as Hazel counted 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4, she found 
there was a duet between herself and the 
clock. 

The time went so quickly that soon her 
mother was by her side, and she had placed 
on the music-rack the “Happy Farmer.” 
Never had they played it better. It was a 
jolly little duet. 

“Well done, little daughter,’ said the 
mother, “now you may go and play.” Hazel 
jumped from the stool and fled through the 
doors to the sunken garden at the end of 
the field. 

Suddenly, as she was watching a bird 
in a thicket, she noticed a little gate which 
she had never before perceived. Some of 
the bushes seemed to form an arbor, under 
which was a little rustic gate. Hazel 
stopped a moment, rather bewildered, then 
decided to try to push the gate open. As 
it moved, she saw to her astonishment a 
dim light not far away. All was quiet. 
There seemed nothing to fear. She found 
herself in a cave and walked slowly 


toward a bright light which hung over a. 


golden throne. There sat & charming 
golden-haired fairy with the prettiest wings, 
and oh, what a wonderful dress she wore! 
Tt was so light and fluffy and of silver 
sheen. 

Around her in a half-circle sat four 
charming fairy children on silver cushions. 
One was dressed in pink, one in white, one 
in yellow, and the other in green. 

“Good-morning,” said the Queen Fairy, 
who sat upon the throne, “we heard you 
open the gate and we are delighted to see 
you. For a long time we have hoped that 
you would discover the secret gate. It 
was not in our power to show it to you, 
though we have often played with you, 
but you did not see us. We have long 
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wanted the companionship of an earth 
child, for we belong to the Fairy Kingdom. 

“When we perform loving deeds, some- 
times we are allowed to make ourselves 
known to mortals. We are just about to 
have our daily lesson. Will you not stay 
with us and learn too?” ; 

“Thank you, dear Fairy Queen,” said 
Hazel. “I am delighted to be here. I have 
no brothers or sisters, and I love to make 
new friends. Oh, I am so happy, for never 
before have I seen a real fairy, but I have 
often read about them.” 

Then the four Flower Fairies greeted 
Hazel with a kiss and a loving embrace, 
and the Rose Fairy brought her a cushion, 
so she sat down before the Queen to hear 
the morning’s lesson. 

Looking up, Hazel saw above the golden 
throne a sign on which was written, in let- 
ters brilliantly lighted, the word “Lovr.” 

The Queen took her sceptre and pointed 
to the word. “To-day,” said she, “we are 
to think of Love, Divine Love, which is 
expressed in the world of mortals. Love 
has only four letters and is a little word, 
but oh, how powerful it is! When we 
practise it, we find it the key to much hap- 
piness. 

“Now, little sisters, I shall give to each 
of you a motto to learn, and then you 
must skip out through the secret gate to 
the mortals who live beyond it. You will be 
permitted to take any form you wish, if 
in any way you can help any one who is 
in trouble. Test your motto with the 
mortals and see if it be true. Then re- 
turn to me to-morrow at this time and 
I shall hear your experiences. Let no day 
pass without some good deed. ‘That is 
our motto. 

“Rose, dear,” said the Queen, “come 
to me and I will bind upon your heart 
(though no mortal can see it) this motto, 
‘LOVE IS SUNSHINE. Prove to me to-mor- 
row that this is true. 

“Lily, come a little nearer,’ said the 
lovely Queen. “I shall bind across your 
heart, ‘LovE Maxrs us StTRoNG AND 
Happy.’ Fly away and test its truth. 

“Now, Daffodil, it is your turn. You 
shall tell us of ‘Lovinc Onr’s NEIGHBOR.’ 
Trip along to our neighbors and see if they 
really do love each other.” 

Then the Queen pointed with her wand 
to Buttercup. “Come hither, child,” she 
said; “your motto is to be, ‘REMEMBER TO 
BE TENDER-HEARTED AND LovE Onr An- 
OTHER. Bring me the proof that tender- 
heartedness still dwells in the world.” 

Waving her wand above each pretty 
flower fairy, the Queen said: “Farewell, 
dear little sisters, to-morrow we meet 
again. Do your best!” / 

“Now Hazel,” said the Queen, “nothing 
is sweeter than the love of a good child, 
and we all desire your love and friendship. 
Come to us often. ‘The morning’s lesson 
is now over, and each one of us must de- 
part to help the world through love. Come 
to-morrow and you shall hear what befalls 
us in the world outside of our Fairy King- 
dom.” 

As the Queen uttered these words, Hazel 
perceived the lights growing dimmer. The 
fairy forms vanished, so she hastened to 
the door while she could yet find her way. 

As she opened the door, and breathed 
the fresh air, she smelled the odor of lovely 
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flowers. Then she sat down on a green 
bank and began to wonder if she had been 
dreaming. Suddenly she heard the dinner 
bell loud and clear, and off she flew, not 
wishing to keep her mother waiting. 

But a big resolve was in her little heart, 
and that was, that each morning she would 
put her whole heart and mind into her 
piano lesson. By so doing she would make 
her mother very happy, and she would 
have the leisure to find the secret gate and 
renew her friendship with the beautiful 
fairies, 

(To be continued.) 


Patty and Holly 


ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
Curator Brooklyn, N.Y., Botanic Garden 


This spring two new children are born 
into our All-the-Year-Round Garden Fam- 
ily. One little boy belongs in the country, 
and the other little boy belongs in the city. 
If you look at the names of these two 
children you will know right straight off 
that Patty is the country boy and Holly, 
with his fancy name, must be a city lad. 

If you are a country boy or girl, go out 
some fine spring day to a sunny little hill- 
side, or slope in the woods, and there you 
will find little Patty. Patty’s whole name 
is “hepatica.” 

When you are poking among the dead ° 
leaves, what you must look for first is a 
little plant with large, old tough leaves, red- 
dish in color. Push these aside and down 
underneath are some tender, new little 
green leaves and Patty’s head bent over, 
protected by those big, tough, last year’s 
leaves. 

Take up one or two hepatica plants care- 
fully, also some of the wood soil, and when 
you get home plant them in a fish-bowl or 
some other glass vessel, with the wood soil 
about them. Put the bowl in a sunny 
window, with perhaps a piece of glass over 
the top, and as the days go on you will 
see little Patty’s head prick up, you will 
see the new leaves start, you will see one 
of the loveliest blossoms a ‘little plant 
ever had, and lo and behold, there is Patty, 
your country boy! 

Now, if you are a city child it would not 
be at all easy for you to add Patty to your 
garden, would it? So some night ask 
father for ten cents, and with your ten 
cents shut up tightly in your hand, go toa 
flower shop and ask for holly. Holly is a 
fern with bright leaves that look like 
Christmas holly leaves. It is the best little 
fern for indoors, and will last better than 
almost any other fern. 

Be sure you keep Holly very clean and 
nice. You must wash his face, washing 
both the front and back of the leaves, just 
as mother washes your face and behind 
your ears. Keep the soil in which Holly is 
planted moist but not wet and soggy. Give 
him a nice sunning every once in a while, 
and if there is a gentle spring rain, put 
little Holly boy outdoors and let the rain 
wash his face. 

So Patty and Holly are our two little 
spring boys who belong now in the same _ 
All-the-Year-Round Garden Family with 
little Marie Gold, our French orphan, 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
; Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
ps - Forgiveness 


Good to forgive; 
Best to forget! 
—Robert Browning. 


God pardons like a mother, who kisses 
the offence into everlasting forgetfulness.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


: Sunday 


Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.—Matt. vi. 12. 


is | 


It must needs be offences come, 

With woe to him that gives the pain: 
‘ But let the lips of love be dumb 

Till the offender turns again. 


Then to oblivion charge the debt 
And in a richer credit live; 

The heart that can a wrong forget 
Needs no reminder to forgive. 


—Edward A. Church. 


Monday 


Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye 
shall.search for me with all your heart.— 
Jer. #H1%. 13. 


ee 


Gop’s GARDEN 


The years are flowers and bloom within 
| Eternity’s wide garden; 
The rose for joy, the thorn for sin, 
The gardener, God, to pardon 
All wilding growths, to prune, reclaim, 
And make them rose-like in His name. 


—Richard Burton. 


Tuesday 


Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people—z Kings iii 
9. 

FORGIVENESS 


O thou who dost the sinner meet, 
Fearing his garment’s hem, 

Think of the Master, and repeat, 
“Neither do I condemn.” 


And while the eager rabble stay, 
Their storms of wrath to pour, 
Think of the Master still, and say, 

“Go thou, and sin no more.” 


—Alice Cary. 


Wednesday 


Man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart—rz Sam. 
~ (U4. 7. 
| When we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience. 
| Holds us closest, loves us best. 
—Saxe Holm. 


. And I exult 

| That God, by God’s own ways occult, 

j May—doth, I will believe —bring back 
All wanderers to a single track. 

} Meantime, I can but testify 

; God’s care for me. 


a —Robert Browning. 
ee 84 Thursday 
_ But he, being full of compassion, forgave 


their iniquity: yea, many a time turned he 
hs ss his anger away, and did not stir up all his 
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wrath. For he remembered that they were 
but flesh; a wind that passeth away, and 
cometh not again—Ps. lrxviit. 38, 39. 


O mortal, who art thou 
That darest to any soul His peace forbid, 
Nor pardon to the erring wilt allow, 
Heedless of stains in thine own bosom hid? 


‘ —Lucy Larcom. 


We never taste the nobility and divinity 
of forgiving till we forgive and know the 
victory of forgiveness over our sense of 
being wronged, over mortified pride and 
wounded sensibilities —Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Friday 
When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be 
a light unto me—WMicah vit. 8. 


A PRAYER 


O God! I cannot ask thee to forgive; 
I have done wrong. 

Thy law is just; thy law must live, 

Whoso doth wrong must suffer pain. 
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But help me to do right again,— 
Again be strong. 


—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Saturday 


Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you—James iv. 8. 


“Draw nigh to God, he will draw nigh 
to you”; 

How sweet the promise, sweet and ever 
true. 


Make him but room; he seeks to enter in, 
To bring thee peace for pain, and heal thy 
sin. 


He loveth all; no longer fear and doubt; 
His heart is wide, and none will be cast 
out. 


Come then in trust and unto God draw nigh, 
Live in his life, and thou shalt never die. 


—William George Tarrant. 


ee 


If You at Home could begin to realize how wow 
derful aplace America seems to her exiledtsons,you 
would spare nothing to make it worthy of their dreams 


Keep its honor clean and fine and unstained for 
ericas debts— 


————— Pay 


| tues 4 
[Hommes 4 


ip a 
Jaws 19/9- 


em! 
Victory. - 


POTIE 


__ LR, Dabmitee stp 


Victory Liberty Loan 
| At any Bank—Cash or Instalments 
Liberty Loan Committee of New England 
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Shelter Neck Revisited 


This article was written and put in type 
before the death of Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. 
A tribute to her life and labor is published 
elsewhere in this issue of Tue RecIsTER. 


It is interesting, upon revisiting a place 
like Shelter Neck after a lapse of several 
years, to compare present observations 
with one’s earlier impressions. It is nearly 
a decade since my first visit to Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro, and, though I have 
paid flying visits to both places in the 
intervening years, that first visit still 
stands out distinctly. Looking back to it 
one may clearly discern the wholesome in- 
fluence which the school has had upon 
the whole community. It has brought to 
scores of boys and girls an enlargement 
of outlook which they would never other- 
wise have obtained. For some it has been 
a stepping-stone to opportunities  else- 
where, to others it has brought new ideals 
for home life upon the familiar home 
plantations. The school’s accomplishment 
is to be seen not alone in the bearing 
and dress of the pupils and in the record 
of those of its graduates who have made a 
conspicuous success, but in the attitude of 
the whole community. For an institution 
such as. we have maintained at this point, 
though its resources are very slender and 
its workers few, cannot fail to have its 
effect upon the neighborhood. It is not 
only that the neighbors declare emphati- 
cally that nowhere else in the country 
can their children get so good an educa- 
tion. That statement is undoubtedly true, 
but it only makes us wish that our school 
term was longer and our resources larger. 
The value of the school, however, is not 
measured only by the instruction given, but 
by its influence as a social and religious 
centre. The life which centres at Dix 
House under Mrs. Peterson’s leadership, 
and the work done throughout the com- 
munity by Rev. William $S. Key as 
preacher, farm demonstrator, and model 
citizen, have been quite as potent in the 
upbuilding of the community as the in- 
struction given in the school. The neigh- 
bors are full of praise of Mrs. Peterson 
and Mr. Key, saying things about them 
which might well make any man or woman 
at once proud and humble. 

The visitor who is at Shelter Neck 
over Saturday and Sunday sees something 
of the influence of this social life of the 
school. The Saturday night parties in the 
schoolhouse, with their games and merry- 
making, and the Sunday night services in 
Dix House, with music, readings, or reci- 
tations, are an important element in the 
life of the place. There is a preaching 
service in the church one Sunday a month, 
and on every Sunday, Sunday-school is 
held. At the Saturday night parties Mrs, 
Peterson has revived some of the old 
“singing games” which the old people of 
the neighborhood remembered as being in 
vogue in their youth. Often as many as 
sixty persons come out for these parties,— 
youngsters of all ages from sleepy tots 
to graduates now in army uniforms,— 
fathers and mothers looking on, or joining 
in the games upon the mandate of their 
children. The games themselves, with 
their quaint old words, were well worth 
reviving, for some of them must have a 
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long tradition behind them. There is 
“London Bridge,” with an old version of 
the words, “Rats in the Cracker Box,” 
“The Farmer’s Boy,’ “Green Leaves” 


(“honey in the gum, so sweet, so sweet”), 


“In and Out the Window,” and marching 
and singing. The visitor has to attend 
but one such party to appreciate the 
answer of a Shelter Neck boy who, on be- 
ing drafted into the army as a raw recruit 
last year, was asked by his sergeant where 
he had learned to march, and replied, 
“At Mrs. Peterson’s Saturday night 
parties!” At the party which I attended 
last month were two Shelter Neck boys 
recently discharged from the army. One 
of them, who owed his army position as 
“top sergeant” to his education at Shelter 
Neck, was wearing overseas service and 
wound chevrons. ‘The school service-flag 
contains nineteen stars. One of the boys 
represented has been killed in action, one 
has died in camp, at least two others 
have been wounded. One wonders 
whether many schools so small and so 
recently established have as good a record. 
The school has on the whole had a 
good year, with-three teachers (Mrs. San- 
ford, Miss von Lavner, Miss Carlisle) be- 
sides Mrs. Peterson in charge and Miss 
McIntire acting as housekeeper. The 
school enrolment at Shelter Neck this 
year has been twenty-four boys and 
twenty girls. The disaster of the year 
has been the burning of Kimball House. 
Kimball House was a cottage adjoining 
the school which was bought a number of 
years ago and refitted as a dormitory to 
house the teachers and girls who are 
boarding-pupils. While the school was at 
supper on the evening of December 6 it 
caught fire, presumably from a defective 
chimney, and was completely destroyed in 
about thirty minutes, with almost all its 
contents. The pupils whose rooms were 
on the second floor were unable to save 
anything. It was a hard» blow for the 
school; but the girls who had roomed in 
Kimball House were taken into Dix 
House, busy fingers soon replaced lost 
clothing, and the school went on as usual. 
The trustees plan to rebuild Kimball 
House next summer, and are asking for 
five thousand dollars for the purpose, with 
the hope of being able also to install a 
much needed water supply, which would 
be an immense convenience for the school 
as well as a protection against fire. There 
was some insurance on the destroyed build- 
ing, and some contributions have already 
come in, including twenty-five dollars from 
former pupils, so the trustees have good 
hope of being able to proceed with the 
building in time to have it ready for oc- 
cupancy next October. The boys at the 
school have already driven a well a hun- 
dred and _ thirty-five feet deep which 
promises to give an adequate water supply 
when a pump has been installed and a 
tank erected. With these additions to the 
plant next year the school can resume its 
work better equipped than ever before. 
There are two other items of equip- 
ment which the school could use to great 
advantage.- One is a piano. The school 
has already one in Dix House and another 
in the school building, but both are so 
antiquated and outworn as to be almost 
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useless. A good second-hand piano would | 
be very greatly appreciated. ‘The other 
article is a Ford car. A heavier and more 
expensive car would be of little value 
on the sandy roads of Pender County, 
besides being more expensive to maintain, 
but a Ford car would be very useful and 
would save a great deal of time and 
strength for Mr. Key in getting about to 
meet his appointments, not to mention the 
saving in carfares and hotel bills. Has not 
some reader of Tur CuristriAN REGISTER 
a second-hand Ford in usable condition 
which he would like to donate to this 
work? 

Altogether the situation at Shelter Neck 
is one of encouragement. As at every 
institution, there are problems of admin- 
istration, problems as to the future de- 
velopment of the school which must be 
solved, but there can be no doubt as to 
the present value of the school to the 
community in which it is placed. It is as 
good an exhibit of the practical working 
of liberal Christianity as could be desired. 
The trustees confidently appeal to our 
churches to give a steadily growing sup- 
port to the work at both Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro, that the work in both places 
may be placed on a. thoroughly satis- 
factory level. H.W. F 
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Mrs. Abby A. Peterson 


The sudden death of Mrs. Abby A. Pe- 
terson on Easter Day, April 20, in a hos- 
pital at Wilmington, N.C., following an 
operation, has brought a sense of grievous 
loss to many people in our fellowship, for 
Mrs. Peterson had become widely known 
and much beloved in our churches by rea- 
son of her work at Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck, N.C. She was born sixty-three 
years ago at Rutland, Mass. She married 
the late Ellis Peterson, who, after service 
as principal of high schools at Bangor and 

orcester and as assistant professor at 
Harvard, became a member of the board 
of supervisors of the Boston public 
schools, 
honor for twenty-seven years until his 
death, more than fifteen years ago. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peterson had long been at- 
tached to the Unitarian church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and so, finding herself a 
widow while still in middle life, with her 
sons starting their own professional 
careers, she turned her attention to the 
work which had recently been inaugurated 
by the National Alliance in Eastern North 
Carolina. She went thither in September, 
1904, and thenceforward threw herseif 
with unceasing devotion into the religious 
and educational work which chiefly centred 
at Shelter Neck and at Swansboro. She 
made her headquarters at the former point 
for seven or eight months each year, 
served as superintendent for the two 
schools, engaged the teachers when she 
came North each summer, and became sec- 
retary of the board of trustees when the 
schools were incorporated in 1911. She 
was at Shelter Neck, active in the work 
so dear to her heart, up to the Thursday 
preceding her death, so that she died in 
the full swing of her busy life. 

This bare record, however, conveys but 
little idea of what her life had come to 
mean in the community. For in these fif- 
teen years she had become an untold in- 
fluence for good through her unwavering 
devotion to the people among whom she 
had made her home. She was the soul 
of the domestic life at Dix House; an 
unfailing reliance in emergencies; strength 
to the weak; a guide to the perplexed; a 
helper to all about her who needed help. 
Seldom cast down by difficulties, she habit- 
ually put on a cheerful courage, matched 
with a wise understanding of human 
nature alike in its excellences and its 
defects, and an untiring faith in the ef- 
ficacy ‘of righteousness and love. Pos- 
sessed of no extraordinary gifts of intel- 
lect or personality, she was a noble ex- 
ample of the power of intelligent good- 
ness. Through these years she has given 
to the schools and to the community, 
without money and without price, that 
which no money could buy. 

During the weeks before her death she 
was engrossed in plans for rebuilding 
Kimball House at Shelter Neck, which was 
burned last December, and with other de- 
velopments which she had at heart. What 
can be done to carry out these plans,—or, 
indeed, to carry on the work at all now 
that she is gone,—is as yet uncertain. But 


to have the work go on without slacken- 


ing would be her dearest wish, and all 


who have known her will desire to lend 


” 


a position which he filled with 
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their help to its maintenance. Somehow 
or other it must be sustained. However 
that be done, the influence of her life will 
long abide in the hearts of the men and 
women and little children among whom 
she moved, blessing and blessed. 

Henry WILDER Foote. 


Caroline A. Hardwicke 


To those students who were privileged 
while in the Tuckerman School to enjoy 
the instruction of Miss Caroline A. Hard- 
wicke the news of her recent death will 
cause surprise and pain. 

Miss Hardwicke began when the School 
was opened, as instructor in reading, or, 
as she liked to say, in “English expres- 
sion,’ and taught classes each year until 
the present one, when ill-health prevented. 
She was a superior teacher, bringing to 
her task insight, originality, and rare in- 
spiration. Her aim was to. develop per- 
sonality, and her method was her own. 
Rarely would she approach a phase of her 
subject twice alike, and she always tried 
to get the student’s point of view and 
worked from that. 

A student of literature, Miss Hardwicke 
brought to her teaching a knowledge and 
appreciation of what was finest in it. A 
student of human nature and thoroughly 
alive, she brought life to her classes and 
inspired it in them. Keen wit, careful 
criticisms, and high ideals marked her 
work, 


a 
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For a number of years Miss Hardwicke 
had borne unflinchingly great physical 
suffering of which even her nearest friends 
were not fully aware. She was sustained 
through it all by an indomitable will 
and faith until at last the sleep came which 
she had not known for weeks—came and 
brought beautiful release. 4 

A noble spirit has gone from us. In 
the Tuckerman School her loss will be 
keenly felt, but her memory will be for- 
ever a blessed inspiration. ut G, 


French Chaplain at King’s Chapel 


Chaplain Albert Leo of the Chasseurs 
Alpins of the French Army, who re- 
cently arrived in America as a delegate 
from the United Protestant Churches of 
France and Belgium, will deliver an ad- 
dress in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday morning, May 4, 10.30 A.M., at the 
regular service. This will be his only 
speaking engagement in Boston. He has 
seen four and one-half years of continu- 
ous service with the army. 

Among the six citations which Chap- 
lain Leo received at various times dur- 
ing the war, the Médaille Militaire is 
the most distinguished. He intends to 
study means for closer co-operation be- 
tween French and American theological 
seminaries by interchange of students and 
other methods. Chaplain Leo speaks fault- 
less English. 
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Telephone Rates Increased 


| a revenue is imperatively necessary to. meet the heavily increased 
costs of operating the telephone service. 

The officials operating the property of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 

Company have therefore recommended, and the Postmaster General has approved: 

changes in rate schedules which will apportion the necessary increases equitably to 


all classes of service. 


These changes may be summarized as follows: — 


An increase of 50 cents a month to all flat rate 
or measured service business subscribers, the lat- 
ter, however, being given an additional allowance 


of ten calls per month. 


An increase of 25 cents a month to all flat rate 
or measured service residence subscribers, the 
latter, however, being given an additional allow- 
ance of five calls per month. 

An increase of one cent per call on excess busi- 


ness measured service calls, as follows: 


Annual messages in excess of minimum guaran- 
tee when the total, including the minimum, does 
not exceed 6,000, 4 cents each. 


Messages in excess of 6,000, 334 cents each. 
Messages in excess of 12,000, 344 cents each. 


An increase of 25 cents a month for extension 
sets, unlimited service, and of 17 cents a month 
for extension sets, measured service. 


Private branch exchange switchboards charged 
for at a graduated scale based on size of equipment. 
Private branch exchange measured service calls 


charged for on the same basis as individual line 
measured service calls. Flat rate business private 
branch exchange stations increased 50 cents per 
month, each; flat rate residence private branch ex- 


change stations increased 25 cents per month, each. 


Subscribers to season service at certain summer 
resorts, who have service any time between July 1 
and September 30, charged for a minimum of seven 
months. 


Mileage rates increased to the standard of other 
telephone companies, the distance from the central 
office to be measured on airline basis instead of on 
route basis. 


Charges for measured service computed on the 


basis of monthly contracts. 


Unlimited business flat rates abolished in Boston 
(Central District), Worcester and Springfield; 
likewise the 2-party residence flat rate in Boston 
(Central District) and the 2-party business flat 
rate in Suburban districts. 


Further information or complete schedules of new rates will be furnished on 


application to the Manager. 


The Postmaster General has authorized the schedules containing the above 


changes to be effective May 1, 1919. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


W. R. Driver, Jr., General Manager 


- because of his illness. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Getting to heaven 
is not a matter of 
transportation 
but of 
transformation 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., has re- 
signed from the ministry of the Church of 
the Messiah at Montpelier, Vt., to accept 
a call to the First Unitarian Church at 
Albany, N.Y. 


Ina remarkable service commemorative of 
‘those who fell in the Great War, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, April 27, 
Dr. Howard N. Brown delivered a sermon 
of notable insight, beauty, and power. A 
large edition of the sermon will be pub- 
lished, and will be distributed free to those 
who apply, by the Post-Office Mission, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 


_ Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass., Monday, May 5, at 10.30 
A.M. Annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer. Subject for discussion, “What 
shall the Monday Conference be?” A full 
attendance is desired and suggestions are 
wanted to improve the Conferences. Miss 
Effie E. Whitman of Boston will preside. 
Every one cordially invited. 


Meetings and Conferences 
New Jersey Ministers 


The New Jersey Ministers’ Association 
met Monday, March 24, with Rev. Eliza- 
‘beth Padgham at Rutherford. President 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair called the 
meeting to order and introduced Dr. Frank 
C. Doan, who spoke on “Psychoanalysis 
and the Ministry.” Dr. Doan, who is an ex- 
pert upon the subject, urged ministers to 
familiarize themselves with psychoanalysis 
in order to be more efficient as priests 
and pastors. He referred his hearers to 
Otto Pheister’s “The Psychoanalytic Meth- 
od” as a practical book which’ relates the 
experiences of a clergyman in his use of 
psychoanalysis in his ministry. Luncheon 
was served by the ladies of the Rutherford 
Church, and the afternoon session was de- 
voted to business of the New Jersey 
churches. A letter of sympathy was sent to 
Rev. W. M. Backus of the Plainfield church, 
Mr. Backus has been 
forced to give up his very promising work 
temporarily. Rev. Frank A. Gilmore talked 
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ritual in their church services. It was de- 
cided to hold a retreat in early May at 
Hackley School. The body discussed at 
length the organizing of a New Jersey Con- 
ference and the breaking up of the Western 
States Conference into smaller groups. It 
was decided to call a special meeting at 
Orange, April 27, consisting of five voting 
delegates from each church, to prepare for 
the Conference. Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of 
Elizabeth has one of the best church schools 
in the State, and also a live Tuesday Night 
Club, which discusses civic and social 
topics. Rev. William Lord McKinney of 
Geneseo, Ill., has accepted charge of the 
church at Passaic, and the splendid young 
people’s society is rehearsing a play. Hack- 
ensack church, under the leadership of Rev 
Ben Franklin Allen, is on the increase, with 
a strong young people’s society recently or- 
ganized and a play being rehearsed for pro- 
duction in early May. The Men’s Club 
is also putting on a play under the leader- 
ship of Joseph C. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln 
has written this play himself and takes a 
leading part in it, which assures it a large 
audience. Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 
Trenton is leading a most active group and 
great things are expected of the small but 
aggressive church. Rey. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham of Rutherford will take four months 
vacation beginning June Ist to gain a much- 
needed rest from her strenuous work. 


Parish News Letters 


Men’s Club Elects Officers 

BreumMont, Mass.—Congregational So 
ciety, Rev. Charles T. Billings: As a re- 
sult of the first meeting of Unitarian lay- 
men in Springfield the men of the Uni- 
tarian Society gathered to hear a report of 
that meeting from Mr. George S. Baldwin 
of Chestnut Hill, who had been at Spring- 
field and who brought an interesting and 
inspiring account of the happenings there. 
The men decided to form a club and ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a constitu- 
tion. At the first meeting in March, the 
constitution was adopted, and then followed 
an interesting discussion on the League of 
Nations led by Mr. Perry Walton. A sec- 
ond meeting was held April 9, at which 
the following officers were elected: Mr. 
Charles Jenney, president; Mr. Thomas F. 
Kimball, vice-president; Mr. C. H. Roper, 
secretary and treasurer; directors: for 
three years, Mr. Harold M. Scheibe; for 
two years, Mr. Guernsey L. Frost; for one 
year, Mr. Frank Hartley. After the elec- 
tion of officers the work of the present 
Massachusetts Legislature was reported by 


-- 
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Senator Counihan and Representative Tay- 
lor from our district. General discussion fol- 
lowed and light refreshments were served. 
The club has been very successfully 
launched and promises well to be a great 
power in the work and life of the church 
in the future. 


In Memory of the Dead 


Brooking, Mass.—Second Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; Sun- 
day, April 27, was specially observed. 
The city of Boston on April 25  wit- 
nessed one of the greatest of military 
parades, that of the returned Twenty- 
sixth Division. It was suggested that the 
churches commemorate the event. The 
music was selected to fit the Service of 
Righteousness and Peace appointed for 
the day. The congregation listened with 
approval and interest to the sermon deliv- 
ered by Rev. A. N. Foster of Uxbridge. 
Mr. Foster took for his text the words, 
“Tf it die, it bringeth forth new fruit.” 
“Through the experience of privation and 
sacrifice,’ he said, “we pass to the influ- 
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ence of the higher life. The customary 
respect shown for the memory of the dead 
deepens into special honor for our soldier 
dead. Each succeeding Memorial Day. old 
comrades with faltering steps  strew 
‘flowers on the graves of the men through 
whose sacrifice our Nation entered upon 
the larger life of to-day. In special ob- 
servances we bring back to memory, here 
in New England, those of the Twenty- 
sixth Division who gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion for freedom and justice. 
Our thought goes: out to these young 
martyrs amid the general joy of the wel- 
come to their returning comrades. We 
are proud in the knowledge that they fell 
on the battlefield with faces forward, 
never doubting that victory would crown 
their efforts. Two points appear promi- 
nently to-day: first, the nations are learn- 
ing to work together ; second, the challenge 
of militarism has’ been met successfully.” 


For a Bit of News Read This 


Marporo, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Ralph E. Conner: Two hundred and forty 
sat down to the annual parish supper. 
It was a family affair. The Alliance 
served. The church quartette furnished 
the music. The minister was toastmaster, 
and the officers of the various departments 
made the addresses. Under the spell of 
enthusiasm that prevailed, the envelope 
system was launched. Up to date the 
pledges amount to $4,200 with more to 
come. The entire budget is easily in sight. 
The Alliance has a membership of one 
hundred and twenty members and usually 
seventy-five are in attendance at the 
monthly meetings. Miss Mary Sawyer 
of Wellesley, Mass., director of this dis- 
trict, was present at the last meeting and 
gave a talk to the members. Rev. and 
Mrs. Dudley R. Child of Hudson, Mass., 
were also guests of the occasion. The 
Young People’s Religious Union is active 
and generally has some social function 
every week. President Searles is a young 
man of bold initiative, who keeps the 
members constantly guessing as to what 
entertainment comés next. Recently the 
Burkland Players gave a finished exhibi- 
tion of patriotic and folk-lore dancing. 
The Lend a Hand is busy adopting French 
orphans and working every week for 
French, Belgian, and Italian refugees. 
“Cinderella in Flowerland,’ a musical 
story, was presented March 28. ‘The min- 
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ister, Rev. Ralph E. Conner, has issued 
a Lenten Folder announcing the dates and 
themes of special pre-Easter vesper ser- 
vices every Sunday afternoon, and ap- 
pending a recommended list of Bible read- 
ings. The parish has raised the salary of 
the minister twice within five months. 


How Dwelleth Unity in this Place 


NEEDHAM, Mass.-— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. W. Littlefield: The five 
Protestant churches held Lenten services 
during Holy Week as follows:—On Tues- 
day evening, in the First Parish Church, 
the minister stated the meaning of the four 
meetings (which were suggested first by the 
Methodist minister) for this first season 
since the war. The presence was felt of 
the newly awakened spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, he said. There was no ar- 
rangement of subjects, or concessions as 
to beliefs or customs, but each minister 
was to speak from his heart, as the spirit 
moved him, and four of them were to 
have part in each service, the congrega- 
tions to unite in singing old familiar 
hymns appropriate to the season. At this 
service, the devotional responses were con- 
ducted by the minister of the First Parish, 


‘Scripture reading by the Baptist minister, 


prayer by the Methodist minister, and ser- 
mon by the rector of the Episcopal church. 
On Wednesday the meeting was in the 
Episcopal church, the hymns were led by 
the vested choir, and ihe Unitarian and 
Methodist ministers read different parts of 
the liturgical service. The Congregational 
minister (wearing the Episcopal vestments) 
gave an address, closing with a beautiful 


' poem, “Seeing the Master face to face.” 


On Thursday, in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, the sermon was by the Baptist min- 
ister, the Unitarian, Congregational and 
Methodist ministers taking the other parts. 
On Good Friday the meeting was held in 
the Evangelical Congregational church, the 
Methodist minster being the preacher. The 
communion service was administered by the 
Congregational and Baptist ministers, the 
elements being passed to all who cared to 
partake, by the Unitarian and Methodist 
ministers, assisted by the deacons. “Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love,” seemed a fitting expression of the 
spirit of all the meetings, and as one of 
the ministers said at the close, “We hope 
this will be the beginning of maay more in 
the same spirit.” 


This Letter has the Right Ring 


Troy, N. Y.—AlIl Souls Church, Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton: The church has not only 
won back its lost ground, but it is ina much 
stronger position than any time in the past 
fifteen years. The minister has sixty more 
names on his book than two years ago. 
Congregations average fifty persons for the 
morning service, and the once-a-month 
evening service average eighty-five. The 
Sunday-school through Prof. Robert Daugh- 
erty, the new superintendent, has been 
placed on a new footing, and a children’s 
school at the church hour, with a paid 
teacher from one of the colleges in the city, 
has now thirty children enrolled. A young 
people’s dancing class, with a weekly at- 
tendance of sixty, has given the young peo- 
ple a bit of social life. The Alliance has 
done Red Cross work for two years, with 
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much work to its credit. At Easter the 
congregation was the largest in years. Over 
half the people present have come into the 
church within the last two years. ‘The 
church is making headway not only jn the 
city, but in the colleges here. One remark- 
able thing is the fact that two former min- 
isters, one a Congregationalist and the other 
a Presbyterian, are attendants at the ser- 
vices. During the year, Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, and Mr. 
Cornish have spoken to the congregation. 
In January, 1920, the church will celebrate 
its seventy-fifth anniversary with appro- 
priate services. 


MAAR 
Deaths 


MRS. KATHLEEN RYDER 
Mrs. Kathleen Ryder, one of the best known and 
honored residents of Plainfield, N.J., and for twenty 
years a loyal and generous member of All Souls 


Church, died in that city on April 19. Mrs. Ryder was. 


born October 17, 1841, and was the daughter of Judge 
E. D. Culver of Washington County, New York. Her 
early life was passed in New York City, but she has 
been living in Plainfield for fifty years. All that time 
she has been a power for good in that community. 
Every patriotic enterprise, every noble philanthropy, 
every plan for ameliorating the condition of the poor 
and suffering at once enlisted her interest and, if wise, 
her co-operation. It was her custom through all the 
years to give her time, strength,» and means statedly to 
unselfish service. Until recent disability made it no 
longer possible she was an officer of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, a helper of the local hospital and a 
member of the Equal Suffrage League. In her very 
latest days, when sight was failing fast, she worked 
for the Red Cross and knitted socks for soldiers. 
will to do and to give always far outran her means. 
Thoroughly independent in thought and action, her 
religious opinions naturally grew toward the larger lib- 
erality. From the Baptist chureh, the church of her 
earlier years, she passed into the Episcopal communion 
and later moved on and up by uniting with the Uni- 
tarian society. This she considered a most satisfactory 
progression. In our church she at once became one of 
the foremost helpers. She once told her pastor that if 
the church had need of anything every member should 
feel its supply to be as inevitable and necessary as the 
furnishing of requisites in one’s home. She lived up to 
this ideal. Her loyalty to her pastor was steadfast 
and exemplary, her interest in The Alliance unfaltering, 
her appreciation of Tue Curistran REGISTER great; and 
her zeal in making all contributions for religious and 
benevolent purposes as large as possible was known of 
all, Early left a widow with five children, she gave 
a college education to the three boys who grew to man- 
hood, and kept her namesake daughter with her in 
the attractive and hospitable home. Her last days were 
peaceful and happy, her end painless, and her faith 
triumphant. On the afternoon of April 1 5 the church 
was filled with the friends of many years, who testified 
to her worth and who mourn our loss. A.C. Ne 
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CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. » 
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| The Past and fie Future 
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We have passed another milestone—a year has ended and 
another year has begun, in the life of the American Unita- 
rian Association. The future promises to be a time of larger 
things in the work of our fellowship. The new year belongs 
to the new age. We are passing through a great transition; 
life is again uttering its great wort “Behold,I make all things 
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new.” It is atime of 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURE 


The world is ready for new thoughts, new life, and new 
experiences. The religion of progress has an opportunity such 
as it never had before. The working forces of our liberal 
fellowship are called to great service. 

The time to act has come, Unitarian laymen are assembling 
like crusaders, strong, wise, and alert, ready for a vigorous 
advance. Unitarian young people are enlisting in a definite 
movement for effective organization. The whole Unitarian 
fellowship is better equipped than ever before. Spiritual 
forces are moving with us. Unseen allies are at our right 
hand and our left. “’Tis God’s all-animating voice that 
calls thee from on high.” Let us hear and obey. 


Bone, treasurers should forward contributions promptly to. Henry M. Wiis, Treasurer 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, MAssacHusEtTtTs 


“Please, miss, mother wants 
to know if you’ ve got ‘The Four Horses 


Little girl: 


in the Eucalyptus.’ ”"—Boston Transcript. 

“Why do you attend the meetings of the 
club if you don’t enjoy them ?” “T find so 
much there to criticise.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Do you think there is any chance of my 
getting my poems printed in this paper?” 
“There may be. I shan’t live forever.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“T hear your father is ill.” “Yes.” “Is 
his malady contagious?” “I hope not. The 
doctor says he is suffering from overwork.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“What references have you?” “Thirty, 
sir; and all of them excellent.” “Good. And 
how long have you been driving a car?” 
“Nearly a year now, sir.”’—Weekly Scots- 
man. 


“There’s unfortunately a lot of difference 
between expectation and _ realization.” 
“You're right. As a concrete example, a 
seed catalogue in the spring and your gar- 
den in the fall.”—Boston Transcript. 


“T put in the French phrases here and 
there,” said the would-be author, “to give 
the book an atmosphere of culture.” “That’s 
all right,” said the publisher, “but it would 
have helped still more if you’d put in a 
little good English here and there.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Tf you plead guilty, which you are,” said 
the police judge, “the Court will be easy 
with you. But if you plead not guilty, 
which you ain’t, and the Court finds you 
guilty, which it will, it'll go hard with you. 
What do you plead—guilty or not guilty?” 
—Judge. 


The little man made his way back to the 
box office. “This seat number sounds like 
a German submarine; it’s U-10,” he said. 
“You don’t want to exchange it merely on 
that account, do you?” asked the ticket 
man. “No, but I thought you might be able 
to supply me with a periscope to see over 
that woman sitting just in front.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


An old woman had come up from the 
country to see her married daughter in 
London. Motor buses and taxicabs were 
out of the question and she was a little 
nervous about having a “growler.” “There 
is no fear of your horse’ running 
away, is there? He’s not afraid of motors, 
is he?” “Bless you, no, mum,” said the 
genial cabby. “Why, he didn’t even shy at 
railway trains when they first came in!”— 
London Answers. 


Parson Johnson, says the Presbyterian, 
was very fond of using big words, whether 
he understood them or not. One Sabbath, 
Deacon Jones protested. “Why,” said he, 
“about six times yo’ said ‘procrastination’ 
in yo’ sermon, and not one heah knows 
what it means.” “Well, I  suttinly is 
s’prised, Deacon, that not one heah knows 
what it means. Yo’ all suah ought to 
know. Why, sah, procrastination am de 
fundamental doctrine ob de Presbyterian 
Church!” [To which it may be added: 
this is almost a universal doctrine in church 
management at least, though hardly a basis 
for union. ] 


The: Christian, Register 
ASH BARREL cepa 
TRUCK Sie STEPHENSON 


FRAGE MARK 


Our Spiral 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Under- 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH ‘ 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = =- LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: 


(r) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 
St., West "Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James’ A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W.A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. Hale and Howe Classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service at rz a.m. 
day-school at 9.15 "AM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service, 11 A.M. Anniversary of minis- 
aa settlement. Subject, “Lessons from Two Years’ 
ervice.’ 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


Sun- 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. ioe 
minister. Sunday- school, 9.15 AM. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from gto 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 "AM. 
Chaplain Albert Léo of the French Army will preach. Sub- 
ject, “The Spiritual Condition of France.” Service in 
Italian, 7.30 p.m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
preach Sunday, May 4. Church service at 1x. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 AM. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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Mother, by Edward F. Hayward Ake eee 
Editotiale® 2 gis 4 c2ek Ves oe 
News of the Weeks 2°38 & 8: (oo 


Brévities.. a. oo eee 


Letters to the Editor 
* Honest in Word Also; Is the Day Dawning? . 


Original and Selected 


The Decline in Club Life; Earlier Words on 
a League of Nations; From the National 
Capital, by Commentator. . URES) 

The God Within, by Louis A. Walker et ee 

The Strike in Lawrence, by Vida D. Seudder . 

Christendom’s Greatest Convention, by Sher- 
wood Eddy : 

Immanuel Rant ‘on a “League of Nations, by 
George R. Bishop 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, by George Batchelor, 

Shelter Neck Revisited . 

Mrs. Abby A. Peterson; Caroline A. “Hardwicke; 
French Chaplain at King’ s'‘Chapel 2.0, 


1919 


Literature ' 
For the Attention of Mr. Barron; ‘Books . . 


The Home 


The Secret Gate, by Virginia Vail; Patty and 
Holly, by Ellen Eddy Shaw . ..... 


Daily Readingsinthe Home .... 


Poetry 


Maying, by Henry H. Barber . ..... 
The Final Concert, by G. 8. D. 
A Roadside Bloom, by Frederic A. Whiting 


Throughout the Church . ...... 
Pleasantries: ui. 5+. cueieeeee ree 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 

Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Ample Grounds 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun. 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the iy 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pa. i 5 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24; Summer 

(at Chicago) begins June 16. "Travelling fello me 
viding for further study at foreign universities availab! 
graduation. Scholarships available fora limited number | 
of Western ministers for the summer session at 


Apply to Rev. F. Cc. SoutuwortH, D.D., LL.D., President (ee 
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